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Merula migratoria. 
Isgea. 


July B#4.Co1 more than a week Robins have sung most freely Robin's 


(No.4) during the day time-especially in the afternoon-and sparingly- not 


or not at all- in the early morning and after sunset. I do not’, roosting 
as yet see any indications of a roost in this neighborhood, yet. 
There were no Robins flying in,the birch swamp on the Assabet 

last evening and I have seen none passing over any of the places 

where I have been at sunset of late. In fact I am quite certain 

that the birds of this neighborhood are still roosting singly 

in the trees near their nests. They come in great numbers every 

day to a cherry tree behind the house. Some of them take the 

cherries off in’ their bills, perhaps to distant nests with young 

others swallow them whole although they (the cherries) are of a 


large size, 


Concord.- The Robin's nest near my cabin was empty but the old Young 

birds came about and scolded me so I coneluded that the young of Robins 

this their second brood had been safely reared. (I saw the young 

next day, bobtails, feeble on the wing..) second 
brood 


leave 


nes 


1392. 


Merula migratoria, 


Mass. 


July 27.Waneord.- I saw Robingiin small flocks in my blueberry sramp Robins 


(No.3) 


Aug.I7. 


(No.2) 


and among the maples at the foot of Holden's Hill. At the 
latter place they seemed to be collecting to roost (a little 


before sunset. ) 


Concord.- Robins too were coming in from various directions and Robin 


| 
pitching down into the maple woods on the eastern borders of the LOOSt~ 
meadow. Their, roost, however, is of trifling proportions judg 


ing from what I saw of it this 


2 
Aug.3e.Concord.- The Robins, six or eight in number came, apparently, Curious - 


(110.4) 


from a distance and singly and pitched into the birch swamp ex- ly smalt 
actly at the point where there was a well-defined but small Robin 
roost in 1886-487, There can be no doubt that those that came roost. 
this evening passed the night in those trees for I stayed near 

them until it was nearly dark and heard them flutter and settle 
themselves on their perches. Surely this is the smallest Robin 


roost on record? 
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Merula migratoria, 
Concord, Mass. 


Robins have frequented the river banks in small flocks 


a Bye through the latter half of October to feed upon the black al- 


der berries and I found a single bird on the 24th November. 
On Nov.4th I saw several flocks of Robins in the cedar pas- 
tures along the Estabrook road. Apparently only a few strag- 
glers remained in the region about Concord after Nov.15th. 


Uniformly clear, warm weather through October. 
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Merula migratoria. 


= 


Ball's Hill, Concord, Mass. 


ay BON. A year or two ago I noticed what seemed to be a small 


Apri d » spring Robin roost in some dense young pines on the W.E, side 
of Ball's Hill. This season I have seen the wirds there on 
only one occasion, viz. April 26th when between sunset and 
dark a dozen or more came in from different directions but 

from the 8. a! Vi I think they were all males for 
nearly if not quite every one sang for a few minutes just be- 
fore dark making a fine chorus. A strong and exceedingly 
chilly S.W. wind was blowing this evening and they doubtless 
sought shelter from it among these pines under the lea of the 
high ridge. Robins have been searcer than usual at Concord 


this spring. 
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SfAv Er e My recent notes on the Robins are as follows:- Sept.30, 8 


or l0flew over the house to-night. Octe I. Went to the roost. Saw 
about 60 come in- most of them about 5,30 ( sunset, 526) 4 One 
flock of twelve (I2) went right’ by the roost up the valley towards 
Rock Meadow, as if ignorant of the locality of the roost (northern 
migrants?). Octe 8. Between 5 & 6 o'clock the roost at Beaver 
Brook seemed to be quite populous. In the afternoon had seen many 
passing over Arlington Heights, apparently)» migrants). Oct.2I, To- 
ward sunset I went to the roost ( sunset,4.53). At 4,50 four Robins 
flew over, continuing their flight up towards Rock Meadow (cf. Oct 
Ist). At 5 o'clock another passed over in the same direction. At 
DLO four at oy 2S. bane, this time there was one squealing in 
the roost, but I did not make out whether hefollowed the rest later 
one The mode of flight, notes,& all the other circumstances were 
faeveteat with what one sees during the summer roost-flights. The 

in the old roost are now mostly bare & it looks as if the 

e] 


birds had chosen a new dormitory further up the valley 
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Wevrerty, Mass. 

I walked over to Mystic Pond this morning, and while crossing 
over Arlington Heights I fell in with the vastest flock of Robins 
I ever encountered in winter. There must have been upwards of 100 
of them Their actions were just like what one observes when they 
begin to gsther at their dormitories of a summer evening. I was 
surprised and pleasedto find several of them singing although a 
biting west wind was blowing at the times The songs were just as 
as in the breedingsseason, save more subdued,--in fact exactly 


like the songs heard at the roosts in early summer. 0,W.L's "light 


plumage" must refer to their backs for the breasts of all that I 


examined denoted males in high plumage, In fact all the winter 
Robins that I see,—-as well as the earliest comers in the spring-- 
appear to be males,The attraction for the Robins on Arlington 
Heights is the privet berries. The ground under the bushes was 
stein with their remains, and the f£aPces of the birds lay upon 
the ground as black as ink, 


Walter Faxon (letter January 13, I89I),. 
Waverly, Mass, 
a < 
I have seen Robins (in the same place) January 6, 9, I0, I2,. 
My brother reports a large flock of Robins in Brookline, January 7 
and 8, Torrey also revorts them at Melrose, 
Walter Faxon (letter January I2, I89I). 
- Ariingvel, mass. 


Robins seem to be scarce here now, saw one on Phanksgiving Day, 


none since, Walter Faxon (letter December 4, I89I1), 


neces, Yporteg / | i 
Robin Roost (tu by Liane, 


I made the following eeunt of Robins which flew over this 
place tonight on their way to the »yeaver prook roost. The roost 
is about three foutths of a mile from here in a bee line. the 
birds went in little flocks about as set down below, although some 
singles were inGotporated with the following flock:--- 

6.35 P.M. 6.45 6. 5O 7.900 Oe %. LO 

2G BO 8 
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5 
On the 3d Iwent to the roost, but the water is so high I 
could not get inté the roost very well. It did not seem to be 
very large, but c®untingb 455 birds. three quarters of 3 mile away 
from our station,9shows that 7 have greatly under estimated in my 
counts. t 


"erula migratoria ( Roost at Melrose Highlands) ----~ 2 


tl p ‘ 2 1 
I got there at 6.30 t o-night, and, as the evening wa s clear, 


I felt sure of being in food season. Most of the robins were al- 
ready arriving. Eighteen came in the first five minuues. At my 
end during the hour, between 6.30 and 7.30, I267 birds arrived; or 
rather, I counted that number. It is impossib le to be accurate. 
They eome so fast x at times that you ecann ot tur n your head to 
see what is golng on on the other side of yougWi thout doubt, I 
missed many. Assuming that my eye took in a quarter of the cir- 
cuit(s it real y took in less than that---- very much @ess for 
the last quarter hour, ) you have more than 5,000 arrivals in 

the hour. Birds were still coming when I came away, but a black 
el ‘oud ma de it so dars( suddenly dark) that I could see only the 
stragglers that happened to so close by me. I have a suspicion 

( not based on much, to be sure,) that the roost is growing lar- 
ger night after night. BMy birds seemed to come more in flocks 
to-night, which made the counting more difficult. Between 6.40 
and 7.30 to-night, I,2%95 against I072 last night in the same time. 
Of the whole number to-n ight 818 arrived before the sunset gun. “ 


-~ Bradford Torrey, letter of July POT88S. (LH. Poors] 


Milo Wergr ater ( hres ot Irihren | 


— 


Mr. fiaxon tells me that he has given you my bulletins from 
the Melrose Robin roost and 7 have today written him that my pre- 
vious figures prove to have been exapeperated. They were based on 
the essumption that the birds entered the wood in about equal num- 
bers om all sides. It turns out that at the easterly end, where 
my eOunts were made, many mare birds enter than on the northern 
or western side. I have made three counts at the eastern end: July 
2s, 1OVS: July 29, 1267: Aupust I, 1583. hast night on the north 
ern side I counted only 3385. I am not sure what the increase at tb 
easterly end means,--~ whether an increase in the whole numberZor 
only an increased gregariousness, leading the bircs more and more 
to go and come together. In eounting at the populous end, I was 
sure that I fell much short of getting all the birds---— hundreds 
short, I believe. My opinion is that the entries on that side 
numbered more nearly 2000 than I500. But my total estimate must 
be cut down to 3000, or perhaps less. I am surprised to learn 
from Faxon that the Cambridge congregation is much smaller, “hun- 
dreds instead of thousands",--- and it oecurs to me that you might 
think it worth while to drive over and see it, as you will wish 
to describe the habit fully in your book..... The gathering bersinsh 
in @ scattering way, by half past five, and the time will of 
eourse prow earlier and earlier... .. There is not much to be learn 
ed, sO far as I cam make out, by going into the wood itself, —----- 
Bradfrod Torrey, letter of August 3, 7889. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Merula migratoria( Roost at welrose Highlands),----I 


“hast night I discovered a robin-roost within half a mile of 
my house, and have been there again to-night. It is in a thick 
grove of small hard-wood trees, mostly white birches. I believe 
there were more than a thousand birds there this evening------ 

basing my belief partly on the sound of their wings as I went in 
among them; but more on accoun tof the birds seen to enter at 
one corner. Faxo) p told me a week ago of the Cambridre west, and 
ns at once euraawere d' that I had seen robins for some time past , ev- 
idently flying to wee rendezvous at about sunset. wa-a-—— Bradford. 
Torrey, letter of July 26, 1889. (4 WW, &,) 


‘ JT went to my roost to-night again. When I arrived at 6.40, 
the birds were already dropping in, I took up my station at the 
end opposite the one where I stayed on Friday, and between 6.40 
and 7.50, I eounted 1,07 2 arrivals. This was at one end -only, 
and even here I no doubt missed many, especial y during the last 
half hour after it had bepun to kK dark. It is doubtful wheth— 
my Observations covered a quarter of the @ireuit, which would in- 
dicate that at least 4,000 robins entered the wood during that 
50 minutes. There is no telling how many went in before I ar- 
rived, and they were still straggling along when I came away; it 
had grown so dark that I could see only those that passed right by 


| me. If you have any knowledge as to how and when the roost 


{ 


breaks up in the morning, please communicate. 

537 birds came in the first 20 minutes; 535 in the last 50munwde 
797 of the whole number arrived before the sunset gun was fired. 
There is no doubt that many arrived before I got there. + 


[ Bradfora Torrey of July 28, '89,) (fj N, Pott) 


( 3 : : ; 
“Went to the roost at 3.30 o'clock this, morning, getting 


there at 3, 40. The birds came out just as they go in, singly , 
and in flocks of two of three, or eight or ten, Nobody--- no cas- 
ual passer, at least, would notice anything pe culiar. The first 
line went ouyv, as far as I saw, at 3.45. At a little before 4, 
there was a chorus of singing which lasted perhaps ten or fifteen 
mi nutes only. This too was nothing to be remarked by an or dinary 
observer ( I have never heard a note of song in the evening) - At 
sunrise, I went into the wood and found it practically empty. There 


‘seemed to be no more robins there than one would expect to find 


in any such place. Almost withou. t exception the birds started 
off low, as if they were taking only an ordinary flight. A good 
number alighted in the field near me. Apparently the dispersiojn 
is gradual in every r espect.. They make considerable cackling, 

of course ( b eginning very soon after my arrival). but nothing 
to what one would have expected of so many birds; no such hubbub 
as is made , for instance, by a large flock of blaeck=birds in the 
spring. ------- - Bradford Torrey, letter of July 30, '89.(0 W. Feapons | 


Harvard Anidversity Quinquennial Catalogue and Necvology. 


The Necrology is published in the University HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
Bulletin which appears in January, May, 
and October. Information concerning de- Cambridge, Mass., 
ceased Graduates is earnestly desired. 


Wa. H. Tirtinenast, Editor. A Tt. ze SS te 197 Z_ 
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I7 Arlington gt,, 
’ N, Cambridge, 

July II 1892. Mass... 

Mr, Brewster, 
Dear Sir:- 
May I trouble you with a ques- 

tion or two? 
Some robins built a nest near us; one day we heard a 
violent bird-fight going on near the nest of young 
robins. A black-billed cuckoo fell dead as our son 
reached the tree-- killed by the ro bins, 
I thought I would write up the little tragedy, and in 
preparing todoso have become interested in some 
evolution questions. 


Can you tell me or tell me where I can get inform- 


ation on the following points? 


ba Isthe nest-building habit of the American cuckoo 


a survival or a more recently acquired habit? 
Ze Do none of the European or foreign ecuckoos ever 
build nests? Iknow in general they do not. 


Se Do the foreign cuckoos eat the eggs and youmg of 
other birds? An old Scotch verse would imply they do 


the former. 


7 * 
"T eat little birds eggs to make my voice clear}. 


-I am sincerely, 


Fanny D. Bergen 
per B. 


’ Merula migratoria. 
~N Le Tne. 


Tey, 1ST T 


Mr.Bemis, of Esterbrook & Co., told the following story May 7, 
- I897 to William Brewster about a female Robin. Mr.Bemis lives at 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir and for five mornings in succession, Mav 
6, 7%, at about daylight or 4.350 A.M. a female Robin has 
tapped with her beak continously on the windows of the house for 
from I to I 1/2 or possibly 2 hours. She has tapped on four dif- 
ferent windows, but has stuck to one window each morning. The tap- 


ping has not been confined entirely to the early morning, but has 


occurred at intervals during the day. Naturally the morning has 


peenthe most troublesome. - The Robin has a mate and the pair are 


about the place continually and are perhaps nesting near the barn. 
This incessant noise has been very troublesome and various measures 
have been resorted to in order to obtain peace, without injuring 
the bird. A red cloth has been hung up by the Window, and a scarf 
has been arranged to imitate a cat and has been put outside the 
wineane, but all to no effect. The rapping has continued as before, 
and the panes of glass have been dirtied to such an extent that 
they have required a washing. The bird seems to show no special 
nervousness or anxiety as might result from loss of mate and the 


like, 
Note by William Brewster. 


Tapping on the window by birds has been noticed before, and 
the above facts are of special interest in connection with the va- 


rious theories on the subject. One theory is that it is the male 


ae 


Merula migratoria. 


who sees an apparent rival in the reflection in the glass and at- 
tacks him, while another theory is that the male or female bird is 


tapping for a lost mate. 


Mr.Alex Hayes tells the story ofa yellow-throatea bird (probp- 


ably the Yellow-throated Vireo) tapping on his window in I896. 
Mrs.Edward Burnett also tells of a little yellow bird (prob- 


ably a Yellow Warbler ) doing the same thing. 


Concord, 


Merula migratoria, 
Mass. Roost. 


When the wind is south Robins in considerable numbers 
assemble at evening in the swamp behind Ball's Hill. MThere 
were a dozen or more of them there to-night. Earlier in the 
season they roost in some dense white pines but of late they 
have been resorting to the thickets of high push blueberry 


and cassandra. Most of them seem to be males and they sing 


freely before going to bed making a great noisd. They roost 


very low down - only three or four feet above the ground. 


Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


1898, 


July 5 
to 
Aug.15. 


Abundant up to July 20th but after that date seen only 
occasionally and in small numbers. In full song up to July 
alst and heard singing feebly on the 24th, after which all 


singing ceased, 


VMerula migratoria. 
Concord, Mass, Roost. 

1898, About 6.30 P.M. I took a walk around the eastern end of 
Ball's Hill. Saw fifteen or twenty Robins flying in to the 
old spring roost in the dense, bushy pines on the edge of the 
swamp. They all came across the river from the W.Bedford 

Several of them sang for a moment before going to 
I do not think that they congergate at this roost in 
excepting when there is a strong N.W. wind. 


on wing. 
A few Robins came to the spring t J the dense pines 


pehind Ball's Hill this evening. All appeared to be males 


singing and calling was as- 
tonishea to see one bird sing on wing. I heard him in the 
distance a’ irst When he appeared he was flying in the 
usual manner but rather slowly. He continued his song with- 


out the slightest break when and after he reached his peren 
on the topmost spra fa te ine. There was nothing pecu- 
liar about the Eviden it was not a real flight song 
the bird was simply so full of his theme that he could 
until he reached 


Roost. 
Robins came into this swamp (behind Ball's Hi ph) to 


roost as al - about a dozen of them, all males 1 think. 


They are roosting this spring in the blueberry bushes - not 


in the pines as formerly. 


The Robin Wintering at Godbout, Quebec. — I desire to place on record 


Nils Fak ae At. Pati. MW. . what is to us here a most unusual occurrence, viz., the wintering of the 
Ly Meorelel Gclbat Robin (Merula migratoria) on the north shore of the St. Lawrence. On 


looking over my notes on the species, extending over twelve years, I find 


j A that the latest bird previously seen was noted on December 5; other years 
‘ Large numbers of Robins, (Zurdus mi- ee ge Oe eee ae 
—— from 25th to 30th November: Arrivals in the spring have been noted 


gratoria), remained here during the whole from April18 to May 6. This year I kept recording their occurrence day 
Winter. The latter bird I have frequently after day, always expecting that it was going to be the last seen, but they 
observed here during the Winter, but |) are here still (Feb. 4, 1891), and intend to stay I believe. Every day 
never before or since have I seen or heard |) When the tide falls, leaving the tocks or some shouls bare, they flock to 
of the Cedar Bird remaining in the Proy- |} these places in hundreds for the purpose of picking up gravel and small 
ince later than September, which is their | shells; when these places are covered with ice, as often happens, they 


: ‘ hop about from one piece of ice to another, following the shore line, evi- 
usual time for migrating south. Raat, edn Sto s Py : 
/ ff dently thinking (if birds can think) there must be something wrong. I 


have shot several from time to time to see what their crops contained, and 
G +. VII. Sreve [$42 p-. 134 invariably found in them small shells, principally minute, blackish whelks, 
gravel, and the fruit of the mountain ash, and sometimes bits of seaweed. 
All the birds [ shot were in firstrate condition. The winter has been a 
Ne AL ot Nl ery severe one — Feb. 2 and 3, 24 and 32 degrees below zero (Farenheit) 
j —but this does not seem to trouble them at all. The reason for their 
fintering here is possibly due to the enormous crop of mountain ash 
Robin (Turdus migratoria). First seen jerries. —Nap. A. Eg gg rs ae 
April 6th; common soon afterwards ; sing- | jp alas ees! ne 
ing. f 


b.4.AMoviam. kreut Grove, 


Niu 
O.@ 0. Vill, June. i893. p. 43. 


a 
“earl St, John, 


Batchelder 


1. Turdus migratorius Linz. Rosry.—Rather common at Fort Fair 
field. At Grand Falls it was abundant everywhere. 


7, April, 1982, p,108 


. a 
POL. 


Lerrian 


1. Turdus migratorius. Rosin.—A common summer resident. 
Arrives about the first of May, and remains till late in November. Seen 


__ Dec. 22, 1879. 


),0, 7, Oct, 1882, p.234 
served bY ' 


Birds ob Can. 


igratory 
Last Dates jo, Fall1866, Montree ; 


@%. 31, Robin, 


| O.&O. XI, Mar.1886.p.44 


Bird Ucles Prom Toronto. 


April 4, 1886. Merula migratoria Linn. Gizzard contained three hipps 
of Rosa blanda and one larva of Pyrrharctia isabella. Ground frozen. Itis 
not usual for any bird to feed on the larve of this moth. 


Auk, V. April 1888. p. Z//. 


Dewie iy, « sie? ind 
Frince itdward island, 

Merula migratoria. AmrrtcaAN Rostn.— Very abundant in the more 
open country. An occasional one is said by Mr. Bain to remain through 


the winter, subsisting on the berries of the mountain ash. 


Auk X, Jan, 1898, p.ié 


M. Abbott Frazar. 


Merula migratoria, American Robin. Arrived 
at Esquimaux Point on May 17th, and was ir- |) 
regularly distributed along the coast, being 
found wherever the location suited, but want- 
ing in others, as at Cape Whittle. 


{ An Ornithologist’s Summer in Labrador 
i) 

| | 

{ 


0.80. Zl. Mar.1887.p. 957 


r 


Birds, Haute Island, Bay of Fundy, July 
26,1887. W.L. Bishop, Kentville, N. 5, 


Robi 5 ; 
bin, Turdus migratorius ; common 


0,&0, XII, Sept. 188'7 p.146 


| 
ey 
( 4 Summer Birds of Bras D’Or Region 
| Oape Breton Id,, N.S. J. Dwight, Jr. 
; f 


| 59. Merula migratoria. 


Auk, 4, Jan., 1887. p.16 


Breedin g Dates of Birds in Kings 
County, N.S. Watson L. Bishop. 


Robin (Merula migratoria). May 18, 27, 29. 


0.& 0. XIII. Mar. 1888 p.49 


March 30, 1890, first large flock of robins seen at 
| Halifax, N.S. H. Austen. 


QO, 
&0O, XV. Apr. 1890 POL 


Ornithological Trip to St. Bruno,P.Q. 
May 25,1885.5 D. Wintle, Montreal. 


Robin, scarce. 


O.& 0. XI, May.1886.p. 75° 


Summer Bds. Restigouche Valley, N.B. 
July,’88. J. Brittain and P. Cox, Jr. 


Merula migratoria. Rosin.—Very common. 


Auk, Wl. April, 1889. p.119 


ome 


Newfoundland Notes. A Trip up the 
Humber iver, Aug. 10 - Sept. 24,1829, 
Cube VIN, Fan 6900. b- te 
50. Merula migratoria. AMERICAN ROBIN. — One seen August 31. 


Said to be common. Loucs H.Povten, New Goh CHG 


Winter Birds of Nova Scotia. 2 Mbp oh 

pers Merula ‘migratoria. p errtnets Rosin. —A pair seen at Shules 
in a dogwood tree feeding on the berries on Dec. 24, and one was seen 
in the same place next morning. I was informed that a pair had win- 
tered there several times. Migrants arrived March 28. 


Auk, XVI, July, 1899, p. 253. 


New Brunswick Notes.—It is evidently news to ornithologists that 
the American Robin (Merula migratoria) should be a winter resident in 
New Brunswick, yet such is without a doubt true. A big-game hunter 
informed me that about a large spring near the headwaters of the Nepis- 
iquit River Robins were seen about the 20th of December, 1898. In the 
latter part of March, 1899, this locality was again visited and the Robins 
were there to the number of about fifty. 

The Robins leave this locality (Scotch Lake) late in October or early 
in November, returning generally in the first week of April, but some- 
times in the latter part of March. This locality is situated about 46°N., 


_ quite a distance south of the Nepisiquit. 


SPARS SET Von, cage Reke, Gov Ce, NB. 
Auk, XVII, April, 1900, p./77. 


PT Ws 
f Labrador 


84. Merula migratoria. Roxsin.—Locally common. Several large 
flocks appeared at Port Manvers on September 6, apparently from the 
North. 


Auk, XIX, Jan., 1902, p,3/, 
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74. Merula migratoria. AmERICcAN Ropr 
the partially cleared sections. 


fe 


panl9o7.p fs 


N.— Fairly common about 


cto fiat Caonmacta, 
a. ee 


ONY Joni 07, Ze, ¥ b, 


289. Merula migratoria. Ropry.— Abundant summer resident, March 
24 to October 24, earliest spring record, February 22, 1906; irregular 
winter resident, January 1 to February 9; breeds abundantly. 
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Our robins all migrated at omee early in yovember. Thou- 
sands left in one day- Several hundred could be seen at once in 

a large field and they were continually shifting ground as they 

slowly moved asouthward. There Was a furious south-west gale 
blowing all day . Two days afterwards not a robin was left in 


the country. 


~----Manley Hardy,--Letter of Pee. 35,1884. 


Summer Birds Tim Pond Me. by F, 1.0, 

Robin, (Merula migratoria). Only. one seen 

_ around the camps in ’84. In ’85 saw a pair, and 

found young just able to fly. Also found nest in 
a small yellow birch. 


O.&O, XI, Feb.1886, p, ay. 


Birds of Dead River Region, Me. F.H.G. 


| 4, Merula migratoria, (American Robin). At 
present a common summer resident in all settled 
portions of the counties. Breeds commonly. I 
was informed on good authority that their occur- 
_ rence in the northern portion is recent, they ap- 
pearing within a few years in much larger 
| numbers than natural increase could account for, 
' therefore the conclusion remains that they must 
have ‘emigrated northward” from some former 
breeding locality. Since the writer's experience 
" the Robins have penetrated some twenty miles in 
the wilderness and nested at both of Kennedy 
| Smith’s camps at Tim and Seven Ponds, increas- 
| ing in numbers each season. 


O.&0. XI. Aug. 1886. p. U4 


Fall Birds of Northern Maine. 
F.H.Carpenter. 


Robin (Turdus migratorius). A couple of 
stragglers were seen near camp. 


a0. XII. Nov. 1887 p.188 


Winder Netes from Portl 
mld win lon 185 - wk, Maina p 9) : “The 
Robins wint is = a rae 
intered in unusual a: 
ot. e al numbers in and about the city. : < 5 
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Portland. Amk, V1. July, 1889. p. 2 F7/. 
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sidents on Southwest 
Aaineo, T.B, Montgomery, Jr. 


761, Robin. A few pairs at Boothbay. | 
About a dozen on Bobson’s Island. | 


Q,andO, 16. Nov.1890. p,163 
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A Remarkable Number of Robins in Maine in Winter.— The winter 
of 1910-1911 was rather steadily cold in southern Maine. December 
and January brought little snow, and the ground was bare most of the time 
during those months; but in February much snow fell. Nearly if not quite 


throughout the season there were many more Robins in Portland and its 
well us uluerwards. Un Wecember 51 1 tound a least twenty-five feeding 


in some open lots in the Western Promenade section of the city. The next 
day I counted more than a hundred scattered about thé same lots, in 
hedges, in the trees of an old orchard and on the ground; there were not 
less than a hundred and twenty-five of them. On each of the five succeed- 
ing days I found an equal number in the same locality. There were but 
forty in evidence on January 6, but'on January 7 there were more than 
two hundred concentrated within a distance of a hundred yards on Arsenal 
Street, while several dozen others were grouped in trees not far away. 
On January 8 and 9 this large flock was still in the neighborhood. Then 
a week passed in which I could not find a single individual, though I made 
a search daily of the district previously frequented by the birds. On Jan- 
uary 17 a flock of twelve appeared on Arsenal and Bramhall Streets. For 
the subsequent ten days my record was as follows, the birds always occur- 
ring in the same part of the city: 

January 18, twelve birds. 

“19, none, 
20, fourteen birds. 
21, ten birds. 
22, two birds. 
23, twelve birds. 
24, none. 
25, none. 
26, eleven birds. 
27, eleven birds. 

Ten days now elapsed during which I saw none. On February 6, how- 
ever, I came upon a small flock — perhaps half-a-dozen birds — at the 
corner of Free and South Streets, in the center of the city. They were 
moving through the tops of tall elms and did not long remain in sight. 
A good deal of fruit was still left on some of the mountain ash trees; but, 
in spite of frequent search within the limits of Portland, I could find no 
more birds until February 25, when I discovered one in the Western 
Cemetery. 

In the meantime from many points near the city reports had continued 
to come to me of the presence of great numbers of Robins. The newspapers 
had also taken up the subject. I heard directly from trustworthy persons 
in Searboro, Cape Elizabeth and Old Orchard and on Cushing’s, Peaks 
and Great Chebeague Islands. The largest flocks were generally said to 
contain from thirty to forty birds, but I was told of one on Cape Elizabeth 
of one hundred or more and one on Cushing’s Island of fully two hundred. 
The main body apparently withdrew from all these places before or about 


Auk 2@.Aprel9Ul np. 279, 7/- 272. 


neighboring towns than are to be expected there in winter, and their 
abundance for a part of the time appears unprecedented. Reports of the 
birds began to reach me early in December, but Miss Caroline M. Stevens, 
of Portland, whose father’s house occupies a site especially favorable for 
observation, tells me that she noticed unusual numbers late in November as 
well as afterwards. On December 31 I found a least twenty-five feeding 
in some open lots in the Western Promenade section of the city. The next 
day I counted more than a hundred scattered about thé same lots, in 
hedges, in the trees of an old orchard and on the ground; there were not 
less than a hundred and twenty-five of them. On each of the five succeed- 
ing days I found an equal number in the same locality. There were but 
forty in evidence on January 6, but on January 7 there were more than 
two hundred concentrated within a distance of a hundred yards on Arsenal 
Street, while several dozen others were grouped in trees not far away. 
On January 8 and 9 this large flock was still in the neighborhood. Then 
a week passed in which I could not find a single individual, though I made 
a search daily of the district previously frequented by the birds. On Jan- 
uary 17 a flock of twelve appeared on Arsenal and Bramhall Streets. For 
the subsequent ten days my record was as follows, the birds always occur- 
ring in the same part of the city: 

January 18, twelve birds. 

‘“¢ 19, none. 
20, fourteen birds. 
21, ten birds. 
22, two birds. 
23, twelve birds. 
24, none. 
25, none. 
26, eleven birds. 
27, eleven birds. 

Ten days now elapsed during which I saw none. On February 6, how- 
ever, I came upon a small flock — perhaps half-a-dozen birds — at the 
corner of Free and South Streets, in the center of the city. They were 
moving through the tops of tall elms and did not long remain in sight. 
A good deal of fruit was still left on some of the mountain ash trees; but, 
in spite of frequent search within the limits of Portland, I could find no 
more birds until February 25, when I discovered one in the Western 
Cemetery. 

In the meantime from many points near the city reports had continued 
to come to me of the presence of great numbers of Robins. The newspapers 
had also taken up the subject. I heard directly from trustworthy persons 
in Searboro, Cape Elizabeth and Old Orchard and on Cushing’s, Peaks 
and Great Chebeague Islands. The largest flocks were generally said to 
contain from thirty to forty birds, but 1 was told of one on Cape Elizabeth 
of one hundred or more and one on Cushing’s Island of fully two hundred. 
The main body apparently withdrew from all these places before or about 
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49. Merula migratoria. Rathercommon. _ 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.156_ 


Winter Birds of Webster,N.H. by Falco, 


Robin, (Merula Migratoria). One specimen seen 
Dec. 25, 1880. 


0.&O. X,Jan.1885. p.1¢ 


Bires “bs. at Bridgewater, N.H. 
July 12-Sept. 4, 1883. F.H.Allen 


____ Merula migratoria.—Common. 


Auk, VI. Jan., 1889.p.'77 


Birds Obs. at Moultouboro, N.H. 
July 2i1-Aug. li, 1883. F.H, Allen 


Merula migratoria.—Common. 


Auk, VI, Jan,, 1889. po 


! F. B. SpaAuLDING, LAnNcastER, N. H., reports Robins as 

| numerous in his vicinity during the past winter, something 
very unusual, as they generally depart in November and do 
not appear again until the following March. 


| 


| 0.& 0. XI. May.1886.p. £0 


= te ote 
Summer Birds of Presidential Ra nge, 
| White Mts, <A. P, Chadbourne 


47. Merula migratoria. AmErIcAN Rosrin.—On July 12, 1886, a pair 
were seen at an altitude Of 5080 feet on the Crawford Bridle Path. They 
may have been stragglers from the valley below, but as it was not during 
the migration, and there had been no storm for several weeks, it seems 
more likely that they had nested in some stunted firs and spruces ona 
southern slope near by. No others were seen. 


Auk, 4, April 1887, p.108 


Birds Obsvd. near Holdernes N 
June 4-12, 85, and 4-11, 136, W Peron 


Merula migratoria. Rosiy.—Common. 


Auk, V. April, 1888, p, 151 


Bds. Obs. in Franconia, N.H. June 11-21 
*86, and June4-Aug. 1,’87, W.Faxon 


86. Merula migratoria. AMERICAN Rosprn.—Common. 


Auk, V. April, 1888. p.153 


Winter Record for the Robin in Hanover, N. H.— January 24, 
1906, following a week’s thaw and exceptionally warm weather for the 
season, two Robins (Merula migratoria) appeared in the trees about the 
college campus. Both seemed to be males, one of them uttering a few 
song notes. They were not seen again. The presence of Robins in this 
region in winter is so unusual that their occurrence is worthy of record.— 


Francis G. Heese ely Nf. Avr.,190%, Ps Oe 


| tabi, March 16: 
First Arrivals.C. C.O. Tracy. Taftsville, V+ 
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[z The northern influx of Robins, 
(Meruta mugratoria,) occurred Oct. 6th to 9th, in- 
clusive,. thousands of them: passing this 
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0.0. xX,Jan.1885.p./ 


85. Merula migratoria. AMERICAN Rosin. — Abundant, especially in 
the valley. I was surprised to observe a good many in the heavy timber 
along the Notch road, far from clearings. I saw one also at the summit. 
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In relating the circumstance to a gentleman whose knowledge of our 
home birds is only exceeded by his modesty, he told me that he once 
heard a Robin (Merula migratoria) imitating perfectly the cry of the 
Whip-poor-will. I could reconcile the statement with personal experience 
when only last month I listened to a Robin whose pipe had evidently 
been attuned to the wild cry of the Nightjar or perhaps to the strains of 
more than one bird of song, for it was very unlike his own clear, excel- 
lent music. The ways of birds are sometimes quite as unusual as their 
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Winter Birdsin South-eastern Maga, 
Harry G. White 


11. The Robin. Probably no winter: passes 
Bds, Obs, near Sheffield, Rerkshire without a few Robins remaining within the 
Uy, Mass, June 17-24, ‘88. W. Paxon State, but as their habits at that season are very 
different from those of other times they are 
seldom seen, as they keep tolerably close in| 
the thick swamps. During the past winter | 
they seem to have been somewhat more plenty 
than usual and haye been reported from a} 
number of localities. At Taunton they were 
only observed on one occasion, viz., on Decem- 
ber 2d, when two were recorded. At Wood's} 
Holl, they were observed on three days in| 
December and on one during February, the total 
number being twelve. The Highland Light 
record, is, as usual, very complete, as they 
were seen on twelve days in December, two in 
January and seventeen in February, with a) 
total of one hundred and fifty-pine birds for 
the winter months. The number seen at one 
time varied from one to twenty-five and 
averaged five. 
This is another case where the actual num- 
ber of individuals increases from west to east, 
Birds of Bristol County, Mass. and also of a lesser difference in the numbers 
¥,W. Andros. of migrating birds and winter residents, than 
| Merula migratoria CLinn.), American Robin. in the most western of the: three counties, as 
Summer resident, abundant. Breeds. demonstrated in the following table : 
O,&O, XII, Sept. 1887 p.l4t | Cama Ke. ue Te a 
Winter, 2 159 
Approx. Ratio, 1.1272 Aty 1.2 


75-  Merula migratoria. American Roprn.—Abundant. 


Aux, Vi. Jam., 1889.p.46 


Birds Known to Pass Breeding Season 
nor. Winchendon, Mass. Wm. frewsier 


| 81. Merula migratoria. 


Auk, V, Oct,, 1888. p.389 


Thus, we see that the degree of plentifulness - 
increases from east to west in times of migra- | 
tion and from west to east during the winter 
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Auk, VI. Aprit, 16s onaG8 Brief Notes, 


| Edward Thayer reported that Robins were 


/seen on Morris’ Island, Chatham, Mass. 
| Jan. 16, 3 


0.& 0, Vol.17,Mar.1892 p, 46 
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Unusual Winter Records. — Owing to the unusually mild weather and 
frequent thaws of the past winter, a great many birds have wintered 
here (Cambridge, Mass.) which usually pass farther south. I have ob- 
served the following :— 

American Robin. Large flocks, seen about Arlington Heights until 
February 1, after which date only a few were seen until the spring mi- 
gration. Their chief food was the berries of the buckthorn. 
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An Albino Robin.— In a flock of about twenty Robins an albino Robin 
was seen in “30 Acres,” Roslindale, Mass., September 22, 1910. Two 
days later, I saw this bird twice, feeding on Rowan berries which grew 
on an ornamental tree opposite my home. This time the breast of the 
Robin was turned towards me. The light being perfect, I felt myself 
fortunate. ‘The body was pure white with the exception of a few dusky 
feathers on the back. A perfect “<yobin-red-breast” red crescent showed 
on the upper breast similar to the black one of our Northern Flicker. 
A few red feathers were sprinkled over the lower underparts. The wings 
were largely dusky, as were the central tail feathers, the outer ones being 
pure white. He looked much larger than the average Robin both in flight 
and when perched. This was undoubtedly an illusion due to color— 
Juuia Wineats Suprman, Roslindale, Mass. 


, Jan-WUL,Be //¢. 


A Robin which Migrated Tailless.— In the spring of 1914 a tailless 
male Robin arrived in the Boston Public’ Garden, a plump, brightly plum- 
aged bird, and remained there as one of a breeding pair. During the weeks 
succeeding his arrival there was no perceptible development of a tail. 
On April 13, 1915, there again arrived a tailless male Robin on a morning 
when several females joined the company of males already present. This 
tailless male adopted the same limited area of the Garden as did the tail- 
less bird of the preceding year. So the almost unavoidable conclusion was 
that it was the same bird, and that it’ was not a mere coincidence. On 
April 19, 1916, again a tailless male Robin arrived and again adopted the 
same small area of the Garden as his possession, a plump and brightly 
plumaged bird as before. The conclusion was then confirmed beyond 
reasonable doubt that it was indeed the same Robin back for the third 
season without a tail. This being so, the fact was that this Robin had 
made his migratory flights for three successive years without the aid of 
any tail as a rudder in flight. Neither season did any tail develop. Appar- 
ently the bird had lost the fleshy tip from which tail feathers could be 
developed. There was no change in its appearance, season by season. 
In the season of 1914 the first Robins came to the Garden on March 25 and 
during the next few days were joined by others. In 1915 the first Robin 
arrived on March 19 followed by others within a week. In 1916 the first 
two Robins came to the Garden on March 25, and on April 1 a dqzen resi- 
dent males were present. Thus it is perceived that the tailless Robin was 
a rather later arriving bird each season. Twenty resident Robins were 
already present in the Garden when he came north in 1915 and 1916. So, 
perhaps, this tailless Robin made his migratory flights less speedily than 
did others. But this supposition would seem to be not very strongly 
based for the reason that Robins are arriving usually throughout the 
month of April, and the tailless bird was not really behind time. The 
only conclusion to be drawn, therefore, would seem to be that the bird 
had experienced little or no disadvantage in flight due to not possessing a 
tail, or if its absence had been a disadvantage, he had effectively overcome 
it. We looked for this tailless Robin in the spring of 1917, but in vain ; 
he did not come to the garden.— Horacn W. Wricur, Boston, Mass. 
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Distribution of New England Birds,- 
A. Reply to Dr,Brewer. H.A. Purdie. 


the Robin (Turdus migratorius), | Claes sd hy 4h, KB. fag Bo Facer 

Atti hen, at haat Baty Paacdhoe fries ‘ 

Ein the “ History of North American’ Birds,” by Messrs. Baird, Brewer, 
and Ridgway, we find the following respecting the winter distribution 
of the Robin : “In the winter months it is most abundant in the South- 
ern States, while in the Middle and even the Northern States, in favorable 
localities, it may be found throughout the year ; its migrations being 
influenced more by the question of food than of climate. In the valleys 
among the White Mountains, where snow covers the ground from October 
to June, and where the cold reaches the freezing-point of mercury, flocks 
of Robins remain during the entire winter, attracted. by the abundance of 
berries. In Massachusetts a few Robins remain throughout the year, but 
the greater proportion leave early in November, returning late in February 
or early in March.” 


Bull, N.O,0, 2, Jan, 877. De AY. 


istribution of New England Birds.- 


D 
A Reply to Dr,Brewer. H.A.Purcie. 


Of course, after all that’ has been written upon the subject, I was 
aware that generally a species is not resident imdividually in a 
given section of territory. His remark respecting the Robin, that 
the birds found with us in winter are not the same as those that 
pass the summer here, but “ are of a very different race,” is not at all 
to the point at issue. As a species, I say Zurdus migratorvus is a resi- 
dent of New England. If, however, as he holds, the birds found in 
winter are another and very different race, —as race is now under- 
stood, —he should have so indicated it in the Catalogue, perhaps 
as “Vurdus hyperboreus. Arctic Robin. 


Bull, N.O.C. 2, Jan., 1877. Dp. /2. 


Birds observed in Naval Hospital An Early Bird. 
Grounds, Brooklyn, G.H,Coues | 

The old adage that ‘‘ The early bird catches 
16. Turdus migratorius. Rosin. — Very common; breeds. the worm’? does not always prove true, at 
: least not in the case about to be mentioned. 
On January 20th, with the thermometer ten 
degrees below zero, and about eight inches of 
frozen snow on the ground, an adult 2 Robin 
put in an appearance here (Ballston Spa, N. bya) 
Notes,Shelter Island, N.Y. As there are no worms to be found here at 
W.W. Worthington, this time of the year I substituted a small 
ay charge of dust shot, with the desired result. 


mec g Manele. | This is the earliest record, to my knowledge, 
a of the arrival of the Robin in Saratoga Co. 


Bull, N.O.90, 4,Jan.,1879, p.31 
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| O. & O. Vol.17, Feb.1892 p. 29 


eMie’y Birds, Sprizg-1886, 
Arriva.s of Mig y Birds, Sprire-1 ; 
Gentral Park,N. Y. City. A.G. Paine, Jr. 


March 7, Merula migratoria, (761). American 
Robin. 
0.&0. XI, July.1886. p.i09 
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Bds..Obs. at Little anc Gr eat Gt it 
lands, N.Y. Aug.’8& 5.H. Dutcher, 


23. Merula migratoria. AMERICAN RoBin.—While after Terns one 
day, on Great Gull, Chas. B. Field saw a Robin, and although I did not 
see the bird myself I place perfect faith in his identification. He also in- 
formed me that Robins sometimes struck the light. 


Auk, Yl. April, 1889. p. /3/., 


Oold Weather Notes. Stephentown, N.Y, 
Benjamin Hoag ; 


One belated Robin seen November ea 


0.& O.V0l,18, April,1898 p,57 


By the middle of October, Robins (AMerula migratoria) were abundant, 
| sometimes flying in flocks, but at other times they came in such numbers 
| that they could be seen almost everywhere. They continued to be 

numerous fur about two weeks, when the majority went south, though 


some would remain even into the winter. The flight was usually from 
the north, but on one occasion, the first great flight of that year, was from 
the south at the point where I was, and I never saw them in greater num- 
bers. This was a movement that much surprised me. 

When I was a schoolboy a favorite skating place was Stuyvesant’s 
Creek, a considerable body of water, which had its head quite close to the 
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| 7: Robin. Common. Arrives here on its 


northern migration about the 14th of March. 


| During the first week in May nest building 
| commences, but I once found an industrious 


tobin who had her nest half built on the 5th of 
April. This is placed in an old shed, or in the 
crotch of a tree, and is composed outwardly of 
dried grass, weeds, mud, and is lined with 
dried grass. The eggs, usually four in num- 
ber, are of a light blue color. During this 


| Season the male Robins can be seen, as night 
| approaches, fighting with one another, and 
| calling to each other from housetop to house- 
| top. Their food consists of worms, bugs and, 


during the fruit season, cherries and straw- 


berries. At this time they are of great annoy- 
ance to the farmers who put out fright tins, 
which fail to drive them away. About the 
last-week in October they gather in large flocks 
and feed on wild cherries and mountain ash 
berries until the time of departure, which is 
less than a week. = 


0, 29. ZV, June, 1890 


Third Avenue, about 20th Street, and it emptied into East River—I think 
about 12th Street. On the north side of it, there were high woods, where 
I have seen Robins pursued by gunners, when the ground was covered 
with snow and the creek frozen. 


Birda of the Adirondack Regi 


6. Merula migratoria (Liznn.) Sw. and Rich. Rosin. — Breeds more 
or less commonly throughout the Adirondacks, and is found in large 
flocks (often numbering over 200 individuals) in the fall, feeding upon 
mountain-ash berries and beechnuts. 


Bull, N,O,0, 6, Oct, 1881, Pp. 226 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE LESS HARDY WINTER RESI- 
DENTS IN THE HUDSON RIVER VALLEY. 


BY EDGAR A. MEARNS. 


1. Turdus migratorius. Rogpin.— A rather scarce winter resident 
throughout the Hudson Valley; occurring at least as far north as the 
northern limit of the red cedar (Juniperus virginiana), perhaps much 
farther. In the Highlands sizable flocks of Robins generally remain 
all winter amongst the cedars, in sheltered situations, near the Hudson 
River. Ihave found them quite as common in cold as in warm winters. 
Very few — scarcely any — were seen during the winter of 1877-78, 
which was the mildest I have ever experienced. The wintering birds 
affect only certain favorite spots, where they subsist mainly upon the ber- 
ries of the sumach (I?hus typhina) and red cedar. 


BulL N.O.0O, 4,Jan.,1879, p.388 
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. Winter Food of Birds in the Sout 
0.8. Brimley, Raleigh, N.0. 


Robin, (Merula migratoria). While with us 
in October they fed chiefly on Frost Grapes, 
and when they next appeared in January they 
indulged their appetites on the same fruit un- 
til they ate them entirely and then turned their 
attention to Holly and Cedar berries, also those 
of Ilex decidua, a very common shrub here. 
Later on they turned their attention to the 
Sumach berries, but in March as usual took 
up their regular habits of eating worms and 
insects in the open fields every where. 


0.&0O, <I, July1@67 p, pos 


Stomach Contents of Birds Collectedin 
Brevard Co, Florida, Between Jan.5 & 
Apr, 15 1889 F.C, Baker 


761. American Robin; Palmetto berries, 
4 le. (Batew. 
OL O.X\\. ho 156%, p13 9-H 


Birds of Five-mile Beach. N. J, 
Philip Laurent. 


761, American Robin (Merula migratoria). 
Common except during the breeding season, | 


Notes- Winter Birds, Milwaukee County 
Wisconsin. C,A.Keeler, Berkley, Cal. 
American Robin, Merula migratoria. Very 
rare. ‘lwo were seen last winter both near 
the city. One was in company with a flock of 
Cedarbirds, and feeding, like them, on the ber- 
ries of the mountain ash. They appear to be 
growing more acclimated to our cold winters | 
as the years go by. In a few years they may 
be ranked among our common winter birds. 


O,&0O, XIII, Jan.1888 p.12 


Field Notes on Birds of Colorado, 
Charles F’. Morrison, Ft, Lewis, Col. 


| Robin, (M4. migratoria). Common ; breeds 
abundantly everywhere. Two broods are raised, 
the second about the last of June or first of July. 


0.80, XI, Oct.1886.p. 75-9 


Birds of Southeastern Dakota, G.S. 
Agersborg. Revised by W. W.Cooke 


1. Merula migratoria. American Ropin.—A not very abundant sum- 


mer resident. I have known it to winter here four times. 


A temperature 
of 39° below zero did not seem to drive them of. 


few if any remaining on the beach for purposes | 
of nidification, Hundreds find shelter on the 
beach during winter. 


0.& O.Vol.17, June,1892 p,90 


August Birds of Chilhowce Mite. 
Tenn, F.W.Langcon 


761. Merula migratoria. AmericAN Roprn.—While standing in the 
cupola of the University at Knoxville, a small Hawk, resembling the 
Pigeon Hawk, passed close by. Following it with the eye across an ad- 
joining pasture, it was observed to flush a bird from a fence corner and, 
after a stern chase of thirty or forty yards, to seize it. A lively tussel 
ensued, after which the Hawk rose, heavily weighted, and took fuge in 
some neighboring trees. A few feathers secured at the site of the 
struggle have been kindly identified by Mr. Ridgway as those of a young 
Robin, and on these rests the admission of the speci2s to our list, as no 
other specimens were observed. _ 


Auk, 4, April, 1887, p.133 


Birds of Weetern North Oarolin a. 
William Brewater, 


io1. Merula migratoria. 


the berries of Rhus glabra and Symphoricarp 
visiting decayed trees for larva, cocoons, etc, 
as early as May 1. 


In winter they feed on 
us vulgaris, occasionally 
Eggs ready to hatch found 


Amk, 2, Asset, 1885, p.2'77 
gky. 


AMERICAN Rosin. —Irregularly but very 


generally distributed over the region from the lowest valleys nearly, if not 


quite, to the summits of the highest mountains. 


In the low country it 
was seen only in or near towns, where it had all the familiar habits of our 
northern bird; but on the sides and tops of the mountains it occurred 
miles away from any house or clearing, and in the wildest possible places. 


It was most numerous at Highlands, and on the Black Mountains, between 


4000 and 5800 feet. 
habits seemed to be perfectly normal. 


Throughout the entire mountain region its song and 
A female shot May 27 was laying. 


This and another specimen (male, May 28) are smaller than northern ex- 


amples and the throat in both is nearly immaculate. 


A4ak, 3, April, 1866, p.i78 


Nalecgh, 1.6. €.5. Breralary. 


Robins have been observed in small numbers 
all winter, and for one week, from January 6th 
to 18, while the snow was on the ground, they 
were quite common, feeding on frost grapes 
and the berries of the red cedar, holly and Zen 
decidua, in company with large numbers of 
bluebirds ; but when the snow disappeared they 
also departed. 


O40. XU. Marek, 1667. pp 87, 


Birds of Chester County, Penn. 
Cyrus B.Ressel, Ercildoun, Pa. 


198. Merula migratoria (Linn.). American 
Robin. 
| quently appears in February, generally not 
| until the first week in March. 
| the third week in April; eggs, four to five; 
two broods. Departs by November 1. ' 


Summer resident; abundant. It fre- 


Nidificates by 


O &O, XIV, Sept. 1889 p.130 


Winter Birds, Manhattan, Kan. 
Prof. D. HE. Lantz. 


7. Merula migratoria, (Linn.) Sw. and Rich. 
American Robin. Occurs regularly in large num- 
bers along our streams; remains during the cold- 
est weather feeding upon hackberries, wild grapes, | 
and the fruit of the moonseed (Menispermum cada- 
dense) and bittersweet (Celastrus scandens.) Some | 
of these Robins remain until late in April, long | 
after those which are Summer resident have be- ° 
gun nesting. 0.&0,. X.June.1885.p. |F4 


LIST OF BIRDS OBSERVED AT HOUSTON, HARRIS 
CO., TEXAS AND VICINITY AND IN THE COUN- 
TIES MONTGOMERY, GALVESTON AND FORD 
BEND. 


The Robin will claim attention next. 
He still confines himself to the swamp 
and wood, where wild berries, etc., are yet 
abundant enough to satisfy his demands, 
and where he is comparatively safe from 
molestation by man with his destructive 
breech-loader. But in the course of a few 
weeks more, having consumed his forest 
supplies, Redbreast will be compelled to 
seek his food around the house and gar- 
den, where he will meet with death at the 
hand of every boy strong enough to shoul- 


der a parlor rifle and wanton enough to 
touch the trigger; for he is a bird of de- 
cided stupidity and the muzzle of the 


BY H. NEHRLING. 


1. Turdus migratorius, 2. Rospin.—Very common in the woods 
from November to April. Very shy and retiring during their stay; only sportsman’s piece may be easily placed 
a few haye been observed in the larger gardens of Houston. Feeds within a few feet of him before firing. 
abundantly on the berries of the holly (//ew ofaca) and the myrtle-holly Here, Robins are nearly as numerous as 
(Oreophila myrtifolia). About the 15th of April all have departed for 


the Blackbirds, of which we have spoken. 
the North. 


When they have exhausted everything 
else, they visit the China tree (found in all 
| the cities and towns in this latitude,) and 
feed upon the berries which it bears in 
superabundance. At these periods the 
children often catch them on the ground. 
where they have fallen, intoxicated by the 
berry aforementioned. Late one after- 
| noon last spring, I picked up a Robin thus 
| intoxicated that had dropped from a tree 
near by and was fluttering along in a limp 
and helpless manner. Having carried the 
| bird home, I put it in a box for the night 
and next morning turned it loose, when it 
flew away as easily and soberly as any of 
| its fellows could have done. 


Bulli, N,O,O, 


Notes- Birds of Levy Co. Florida. 
Philip Laurent. 


Merula migratorius, American Robin. Very 
common; large flocks were always to be found 
feeding in the chinaberry trees. On several 
occasions I picked up birds under these trees 

that had become overpowered from over in- 

dulging in this their favorite food in Florida. 


0,&0, XII, Oct. 1887 p.159 


It is not, however, the scope and pur- 
pose of this article to go minutely into the 
nature of the Robin; and as I have men- 
tioned the most conspicuous of his winter 
| habits, I will now dismiss him.— W. B. 
H., Smithville, Ga. O, & O. 1X, May, 1834. p. sy. 


Winter Birds, Manhattan, Kan. 
Prof. D. HB, Lantz. 


7. Merula migratoria, (Linn.) Sw. and Rich. 
American Robin. Occurs regularly in large num- 
bers along our streams; remains during the cold- 
est weather feeding upon hackberries, wild grapes, 
and the fruit of the moonseed (Menispermum cada- 
dense) and bittersweet (Célastrus scandens.) Some 
of these Robins remain until late in April, long 


The Robin will claim attention next. 
He still confines himself to the swamp 
and wood, where wild berries, etc., are yet 
abundant enough to satisfy his demands, 
and where he is comparatively safe from 


after those which are Summer resident have be- - 
gun nesting. 0.&0. X. .June.1885, Pp. F4. 


molestation by man with his destructive 
breech-loader. But in the course of a few 
weeks more, having consumed his forest 
supplies, Redbreast will be compelled to 
seek his food around the house and gar- 
den, where he will meet with death at the 
hand of every boy strong enough to shoul- 
der a parlor rifle and wanton enough to 
touch the trigger; for he is a bird of de- 
cided stupidity and the muzzle of the 
sportsman’s piece may be easily placed 
: within a few feet of him before firing. 
Here, Robins are nearly as numerous as 


the Blackbirds, of which we have spoken. 
———- ‘ Sr When they have exhausted everything 
Buil. N ; QD else, they visit the China tree (found in all 


the cities and towns in this latitude,) and 
feed_anonthe-herries«hich it bears in 


LIST OF BIRDS OBSERVED AT HOUSTON, HARRIS 
CO., TEXAS AND VICINITY AND IN THE COUN- 
TIES MONTGOMERY, GALVESTON AND FORD 
BEND. 


BY H. NEHRLING. 


1. Turdus migratorius, Z. Rosrn.—Very common in the woods 
from November to April. Very shy and retiring during their stay; only 
a few have been observed in the larger gardens of Houston. Feeds 
abundantly on the berries of the holly (lex opaca) and the myrtle-holly 
_ (Oreophila myrtifolia). About the 15th of April all have departed for 
_the North. 
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Correspondence. 


Editor O. & O: 
I have just received by mail from Bridge- 
“| water, Lunenburg Oo., Nova Scotia, a very fine 
Albino Robin. The bird is pure white on the 
head, back and half the tail, the four feathers 
on one side of the tail being black, the breast 
is a faint red, the wings white. The bird is a 
male and the man who shot it says it had the 
note of the robin. I once had an Albino Robin 
taken when about three weeks old. It was 
fully feathered, but not able to fly far. The 


bird was alive when brought to me, and was all 
of a creamy white. 


LE &; ; 
Melifay, MS. Get pe one 
O.4 0. XW. dee. 1867. 6 


Albino Robins (Zurdus migrator 
Esq., informs me that he has just 
Grange, Quebec, a pure 
vicinity. 


tus).—My friend James M. LeMoine, 
added to his fine collection 
white Robin, s 
T have lately examined an albino of this s 
tured near St. John. The only colored feathers 
three single ones forming spots on the bre 
St. Fohn, N. B. 


at Spencer 
aid to be the first seen in that 
pecies recently cap- 
to be seen on the bird are 
ast.—MOoONTAGUE 


Auk, 2, Jan., 18865, p. 


CHAMBERLAIN, 


402. 


E. W. Norcross, of Boston, while on his 
vacation in Vermont, shot a beautiful white 


Axpino Rosin. Oct. 21, 85, I had a white Robin sent to 
me. It had the red breast, but all the other parts were 
white, tinged with yellow above.—Chas. L. Phillips, Digh- 
ton, Mass. 


‘ 


Robin. It seemed to have been deserted 
by its family and was flying about the fields 


alone. Brewster. 


0.&0, XI, Jan.1886.p./6 
0.& O.Vol.18, Sept.1893 p,182 


ALBINO Rowin. Oct. 21, 85, I had a white Robin sent to 
me. It had the red breast, but all the other parts were 
white, tinged with yellow above.—Chas, L. Phillips, Digh- 
ton, Mass. 


Cr+@ i asa IEVG. pu IG 


Albinism and Melarnicm in North 
American Birds, Ruthven Deane, 


Among the Turdide, the Robin (T. migratorius), is the only 
species I have seen in the albino state, and in my experience is 
the most common example among our birds, though we rarely 
hear of pure white specimens, and out of some twenty I have 
seen, there were not any two that resembled each other. 

Bull. N.O.0. 1, April, 1876, p, 21 
Migratory Thrush (Robin),—Taken at Marlboro, 
Mass, May, ’88. Pure white, excepting one tail 


feather which is very dark, and a few scattered 
| brownish markings- 


O.& oO. SIT. Aug. 1688 Pp. Re 


Brief Notes. 
Jiondin, Mee? - 


I received on April 20 an Albino Robin. 


0.& O.Vol.18, May.1898 p.78 “GO % Beg 


Mr.anism or TurDus migratorius. — Another* case of this affection, 
much less frequent (except in Falconide) than leucism, comes to my knowl- 
edge through the attention of Mr. G. A. Boardman, who desires me to 
make a note of it for the “Bulletin.” The young Robin, “as black as a 
Grackle,” is still living in Mr. Boardman’s possession. About two months 
ago this ornithologist heard of a nest of black Robins being taken at St. 
John’s, and wrote to the owner or collector about it. The person, how- 
ever, lost his life in the great fire which occurred there, and Mr. Board- 
man, not liking to trouble the family by writing under such circum- 
stances, went to St. John’s and inquired about the black Robins. The 
story proved true, and one of the birds was purchased. “ When I first got 
the bird,” writes Mr. Boardman, “he was in pretty good plumage, but his 
feathers are now half out, and I am hoping that he will not disappoint me 
by coming out red. Most of the feathers on his head and neck are new, 
I think, and jet black. His tail is now gone, but that was pure black too. 


I see no signs of the normal plumage.” Mr. Boardman writes me later, 
under date of September 23, that he has been much interested in watch- 
ing the moult of the black Robin, and says, “ He acts as if he were going 
to be an albino. His new tail is about half grown out, and is nearly white, 
with a black stripe down each feather. His breast, head, neck, and back 
are jet black, but very much out of feather. He would now make a funny 
specimen, — part albinic, part melanistic.” The parents of these young 
were not peculiar in color. — Exi1orr Couns, Washington, D. C. 

[Norm (December 15, 1877). Since this paragraph was penned, the 
bird has been killed, stuffed, and sent to the Smithsonian, where I have 
seen lt. It is black, with white wings and tail. — E. C.] 


Bull, N,O,0, 3, Jan,,1878.p, 46-7. 


Abnormal Coloration in a Caged Robin.—In an account of an abnor- 
mally colored Robin given in ‘The Auk’ for January, 1884, p. 90, mention 
was made of the softness of the bones. Such of these as were not neces- 
sary to the proper make-up of the skin were submitted to a careful chemical 
analysis under the direction of Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, who found them to contain only about 25 per cent of mineral matter, 
or about one-third the amount usually found in the bones of normal, 
healthy birds.—W. B. Barrows, Middletown, Conn. 


Auk, 2, July, 1886. p. S03, 


Abnormal Coloration in a Caged Robin.—Through the kindness of its 
owner, Mr. A. R. Crittenden, I have recently examined a caged Robin 
(Turdus migratorius) which is now in peculiar plumage, and which has a 
somewhat unusual history. When taken from the nest, about six years 
ago, it was perfectly normal in color of plumage, and so remained for two 
years. It has moulted once a year, in early autumn. After the fourth 
moult a few white feathers were noticed, and here and there a black one, 
but it was not until the following year—after the fifth moult—that the 
change was marked. The bird then appeared with wings and tail almost 
completely white, while below he was clear d/ack, except for a side patch of 
red under each wing, and the usual white belly. The following winter 
(last winter), he came out in perfectly normal plumage, though Mr. Crit- 
tenden thinks the colors were unusually rich. 

This winter, again, the abnormal dress has been assumed, but varying 
somewhat in detail. He now appears as follows: Above clear black; 
tail mostly white; interscapulars and most of the wing-feathers white on 
outer webs; chin, throat, belly, and under-tail coverts normal. The 
upper breast shows a somewhat crescent-shaped patch of red, and almost 
as continuations of this on either side are red patches under the wings. 
A few red feathers down the middle of the breast imperfectly separate the 
black which would otherwise form a single large pectoral patch. The 
white about the eyes is normal. The bird is a male, apparently in perfect 
health, and with a voracious appetite. His food has been principally one 
part prepared Mocking-bird food to three parts Indian meal, the whole 
mixed together with a teaspoonful of melted lard. In addition to this he 
has had only a little fruit and a few insects, mostly house-flies.—W. B. 
Barrows, Mrddletown, Conn. 

[Two previous instances of melanism in the Robin have been recorded 
in the ‘Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club’ (Vol. I. p..24; Vol. 
IIT, p. 47).—Epp.] Auk, I, Jan,, 1884, Dp, og. 


Another Black Robin.—While looking at the birds in an aviary in 
Somerville, Mass., a few days since, I noticed an American Robin as dark 
as a European Blackbird, for which I took it until the owner informed 
me that it was our Robin taken from the nest, in this neighborhood, by 
himself. He told me that Robins thus raised in confinement were often 
thus colored. Is not the melanism to be connected. with the peculiar con- 
ditions to which the bird is exposed? The aviary is built like a green- 
house, with one side (glass) sloping to the south. It has no artificial heat 
therein, yet keeps southern birds (as Cardinal Grosbeaks) in good con- 
dition. The Robins get no worms except those they may pick up in the 


aviary.—WALTER Faxon, Cambridge, Maskgk, 3, April, 1886, p, DEY , 


Another Black Robin.—Some time ago I heard of a second ‘ Black 
Robin,’ and tried to find out the facts with regard to it} but failed to 
get anything definite until to-day, when, by mere chance, I met the 
owner of the abnormal bird and obtained from him the following facts 
about it. The bird was taken from the nest here in Middletown while in 
the ordinary first plumage, and for ‘“‘two or three years” was like any other 
caged Robin. The owner, Mr. H. S. Leonard, seemed principally struck with 
the tremendous appetite of the bird, which he assured me ate ‘‘as much 
as a goose” every day. Gradually the plumage became somewhat varie- 
gated with black and white, the black predominating above, though Mr. 
Leonard thinks the bird became ultimately almost white. 

There was no return to the normal plumage after the abnormal dress 
was once assumed; but the bird, which proved to be a female, always 
seemed in perfect health and laid several sets of eggs while in captivity, of 
course hatching none. She, however, adopted any young bird, of what- 
ever species, put into her cage, and in every case reared the young birds 
successfully. She died when about five years old, through the carelessness 
of the person left to feed her. Unfortunately her skin was not preserved. 
The food was varied as much as possible, consisting largely of insects, 
worms, fruit, etc., in summer, with a large proportion of meat, bread, etc., 
in winter.—W. B. Barrows, Adiddletown, Conn. 


Auk, 2, July, 1886. p, 903. 


W. Os Erersonr- 


Only one ease of ‘* Melanism” has come un- 
| der my notice, and for a long time I could not 
make it out, until lasked Mr. W. G. Blunt, of 
San Francisco, whose collection it was in, what 
kind of a robin he called that black fellow? 
He said it had been sent him from the moun- 
tains, as something new in the bird line. It 
proved to bea Redbreast (MZ. migratoria propin- 
qua), decked out in a crow’s suit of black, and 
truly, he looked like a masquerader, his own 
Albinism and Meianism in North brother would not have known him. The plu- 
American Birdse Ruthven Deane, mage shone with a jet richness, and only Dill 
and eye showed him ‘‘ Robin of old.” Let us 


' é . ' hear from other collections. 
Another abnor mal state (Melanism), in which our birds have | “ Q,& O. SII], June. 1888 p. ¥2 es 
been found, is of exceedingly rare ro 


occurrence, and but five spe- 
cies have been recorded on my list:—Turdus migratorius, 


Bull, N,0,.0, 1,April, 1876, Dp. 24 


MeLanitic PLUMAGE oF Rosr.—I recently 

_ secured a Robin which showed decided traces of A Brack Rosin (Turdus migratorius). — I have been greatly interested 
BEC Tanai ei Foavets OT Se Week pOaeesing: Hee} ina case of melanism,—a black Robin. The color is very decided, and 
sistas, ella ok tie? Dike ples Greietete 0, covers the entire bird, with a very trifling exception. The lower man- 
SE rs dible is yellow, but its upper one is black. I noted three specks on the 
breast, of the normal mahogany-red ; but all put into one would not make 
an area of more than a quarter of an inch. ‘The bird is lively, thrives in 
confinement, is a male, and was taken from a nest in Freehold, New Jersey, 
this last summer. There was but one other bird in the nest, also a male, 
which was normally colored.—Samurn Locxwoop, Freehold, N. J. 
[For another case of this affection of the same bird, see this Bulletin, 
Vol. Il, p. 47; Forest and Stream, Vol. XII, Aug. 7, 1879, p. 525,— 
E. C.J Bull N.O.0O, 5, Jan,,1880,p, 46. 


0.&0, XI, May.1886, p, 77 


Editor O. & O.: 
Through the kindness of Mr. William 
Thompson at 383 Washington St., Boston, I 
was shown a very beautiful partial albino spec- | P . fas : 
imen of our ee etia nae (Merula nea: Horne ats - ae ee by 
toria). It was shot at Farmington, Me., from —— * 
a flock of normal colored birds of the same 0.& O. Vol.17,May 1892 p. 79 
kind about Nov. Ist of last year (1889) by Mr. ~ 
Alexander Forsythe, a resident of the above 
place. To describe the bird roughly I might] | . bi 
say, breast, mottled-white and reddish-brown; “vn atu. eee oh “Mete4 ‘ 
throat, primaries, secondaries and central tail ~ In a flock of fifteen or twenty Robins (Merula migratoria) that has 
feathers, white, the entire upper surface with) | been about our neighborhood for the last few weeks is a handsome albino. 
this exception, of a very light chocolate color.) | The upper parts, except the breast, are entirely white, allowing for a tinge 
Partial albinos of our well-known Robin are suggestive of not being quite clean; but the tail shows some dark feathers 
not of rare occurrence, and from my experi-) | underneath. The breast is lighter than usual, a flesh color on the sides 
ence occur as often in this species as in, any with a deeper shade through the center, and the bill seems very yellow in 
other, yet it strikes me such freaks of nature contrast to the white plumage. It is both surprising and amusing to see 
are worth recording, Shelley W. Denton. it run along and hop, hop, hop as every Robin does while seeking his food 
le eae ; 4 i on the ground and to mark the twitch of tail and alarm note of ¢wz, tut! 
0,&0, XV,Mar.1690 p Le tut! as it flies up to a near by tree. _ 
ALBINO Rorins. Howard Buchane, Glasco, N. ¥., writes: ¢ bbe -. ( 7 alr t Aen cml (Pa Ca 
“To-day T saw an Albino-Robin. For three seasons back uk, XVIII, Oct., 1 YO, 
this same Robin, (I suppose it to be the same) has been , f 
with us.” A lady friend recently mentioned to us that she 
had noticed when visiting at New London, Conn., an Albi- 
no Robin, which had an Albino mate—the latter not so 


white as the other. It would be very interesting to know 
whether their progeny show white feathers also. 


0,&0O, IX, Jun.1884.p. 7g. 


Brief Notes, 


Rey. C. M. Jones of Eastford, Conn., secured 
August 2d a pure albino robin, probably a bird 
of this present year. 


O,&0O. XII, Aug.1887 p. 137> 


Ausino Rosin. A neighbor of mine has in 
confinement a robin, pure white, pink eyes. It 
was raised from the nest and has never had any 
stage of plumage save the white, Perhaps the 
reason of this plumage could be traced to defi- 
ciency in the egg.—D. #7. L. 


0,&0, XI, July.1886. pyo7 


Albino Robin at Grand Rapids. 


BY GEO. C. HOLLISTER. 

On the 1st of September my father was at- 
tracted by a bird that looked like a Robin, ex- 
cept it had a white head. The next day I saw 
the same bird feeding on the ground with other 
Robins. After [shot him I found that it evi- 
| dently was a young bird, as the feathers on the 
| upper parts of the neck were not fully devel- 
oped. 

The following is the description: Crown pure 
white, hind head and nape white with a few 
black feathers scattered about, the greater num- 
ber being over the right eye, edge of eyelids 
yellow surrounded with white, a very indistinct 
black superciliary streak, throat and sides of 
head with a few black feathers, the shoulders 
also have a few white feathers and there are 
two more in the back, the first secondary of the 
wing is white, though the corresponding feath- 
ers of the wing are dark. Otherwise it is the 
same as any other Robin. 


0,& 0, KILL Aug. 1888 p, 118 


1642. Bird Music. By Simeon Pease Cheney. Jézd., Vol. XXXV, No. 
6, April, 1888, pp. 845-848 (GSzalva stalés and Merula migratoria) ; tbid., 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, May, 1888, pp. 147-149 (Partridge and Owls) ; 2bzd., 
No. 2, June, 1888, pp. 254-256 (/eterus galbula, Turdus mustelinus, T. a. 
pallasti, T. fuscescens); thid., No. 3, July, 1888, pp. 416-417 (Melospiza 
fasciata, Spizella pusilla); tbid., No. 5, Sept., 1888, pp. 718-719 (Lle- 
teria virens, Dolichonyx oryzivorus, Antrostomus voctferus); tbid., Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 1, Noy., 1888, p. 97 (Urinator timber) ; tbid., Vol. XX XVIII. 
No. 2, June, 1889, pp. 234-235 (Sturnella magna, Pipilo erythrophthal- 
mus, Pivanga erythromelas, Spinus tristis). — With musical notation 
of songs. WOU Y ae; 


A STUDY OF THE SINGING OF OUR BIRDS.* 
BY EUGENE P. BICKNELL. 
CONSIDERATION OF SPECIES. 


Turdus migratorius. Rosin. 


As a general rule our summer song-birds come to us in the 
spring in full voice ; but an exception is often made by the Robin. 
As a few Robins may be with us all winter, it is not always easy 
to tell just when the first spring birds come; but the observations 
of seyeral years clearly show that, as a rule, first arrivals are 
songless. But singing is rarely delayed after the migration has 
well begun ; and when this has been retarded by untoward weather, 
and finally starts with full volume, then the advance guard are 
usually song-bearers. My records show a range of over three 
weeks in the time of the beginning of song in different years, 
from February 27 to March 21. Both of these dates are, however, 
exceptional, and represent the extremes of an early and late season. 
Usually singing begins during the second week of March. 

The Robin continues well in song up to the middle of July, 
after which there is usually a perceptible decrease in the number 
of singing birds, and the time of singing becomes more restricted 
to the marginal hours of the day. My notes of the singing of 
the Robin in August, though usually extending through the 
month, rarely form more than a disconnected record. The incli- 
nation towards song is now declining, and it depends, during 
the first part of the month largely, and during the latter 
part entirely upon favorable conditions, whether there be any 
song at all. Thus in a season of drought occasional brief songs 
in the early hours on favorable days, with intervals of silence, 
may fill out the record of the month, whereas a reasonably con- 
secutive record will result from a cool and wet season, 

September is eminently their month of silence. Their pri- 
mary song-period may extend feebly beyond the end of August, 
and rarely an imperfect song may be heard in the following 
month, but until its latter days silence, excepting the ordinary 
call notes, is the general rule. 

The secondary song-period is introduced with much regularity 
in different years in the last days of September. From 1878-81, 
my record runs: September 27, 26, 28, 25. But unfavorable 
weather may postpone the beginning of the second song-period 
until October. The first songs are usually subdued and broken, 
but soon acquire the normal character, and sometimes continue 
with little interruption through the month of October; but again 
there may be an almost complete intermission between the first or 
second and final week of the month. Sometimes when this is 
the case, multitudes of the birds arrive from the north about the 
third quarter of the month, bringing song with them, and in the 
last week, if the weather be damp and cloudy, numbers may be 
heard singing with almost the freshness and vigor which charac- 
terises their song in April. 

When the vast numbers of Robins which pass southward at 
this season have departed, the species rapidly becomes uncom- 
mon. Dates of last songs fall between October 21 and November 
t. In two years I have no record later than the 8th, but it seems 
not unlikely that in these years transient final days of song were 
missed. It is, however, not improbable that, if subsequent to 
the beginning of autumn song the weather should prove unfavora- 
ble, the second song-period may be allowed to lapse. 

Through the latter part of August many Robins may be seen 
flying about, minus remiges and rectrices, in varying number. 
Adults of both sexes taken in the second week of October have 
the new plumage perfected with the exception of some of the 
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smaller feathers. 


While in Nova Scotia the past summer I saw and heard a Robin sing- 


g I had ever listened to from a Robin before. 


ain unlike anythin 
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There, too, was the bird, only of darker head and 


There was, 


it is true, the unmistakable Robin song, but it was stran 


/ 


wild and glorified. 


Some writer 


perhaps Mr. Torrey —has told us of local differences in voice in the 


ruddier breast it seemed, as befitted this exceptional singer. 


e not be still greater 


May ther 


case of the familiar Merula migratoria. 


Baltimore Orioles may 


differences among individuals of certain forms? 


be cited as an instance in favor of this view. 


San Francisco, Cal., 


August 18, 1900. 


, A few days ago I was shown by Mr. J. 
‘W. Morrison the nest, or nests rather of a 
pair of Robins, Merula migratorius, (new 
version,) built on a window cap under the 
peak of the roof of a house. Mr. Morrison 
says that on May 28th the first brood of 
young were hatched and the parents at 
once began to build a new nest immedi- 
ately above the first. A second comple- 
ment of eggs were deposited and hatched 
out, and for the third time the birds pro- 
ceeded to build, selecting for the site of 
their new home an adjacent tree. The 
nest was completed here, but the old birds 
were so bothered by their youngsters that 
they finally abandoned this nest in the tree 
and returned to their old stand under the 
peak and put their fourth nest on the top 
of the two already there, and from this 
third story they brought out their brood /| 
—Montague Chamberlain, Saint Johns, 
N. B. 0. &O. VI1. May, 1882. p. 117-120 


Rosins’ Hees, Sporrmp. — My friend, Mr. Oliver Lockhart, of Lake 


i i ‘obin (Turdus migratorius) building in-a 
2 A ] Ha- George, early in June, found a Robin ( 
ee a ya ne pine tes near his house. When the nest was completed, and the bird had 


Mee aka Fines bd, sale piresh, Suggest laid her eggs, he was surprised to find them spotted. One, which he kindly 
en ny your editorial in July number. sent me, was marked very much like a Scarlet Tanager’s (Pyranga rubra) 


0.&0, V11. Oct, 1882. p. /67 | egg, the greater number of spots being at the larger ae the rest ee 
was sparingly spotted ; otherwise 1t was @ normal Robin’s egg. —A- K. 


Fisuer, Sing Sing, N. Y. Bull. N,O.O, 3, April, 1878, P. 97 


Rosi. (Merula migratoria.)—Nest and 


| 


SpoTTEeD Ropin’s Eees. T recently found a robin’s nest 
———— sea 
containing four éggs. Hach egg was spotted with fine, pale 
| prown spots, some of the largest the size of a pin’s head. 

T have been collecting nine years and have never seen any as re ee er eee 
i ft 1 Wok 4 — eee a : 
robin’s eggs before that were spotted. I. A. Lovejoy, Hollis, Minn., and J. P. Loose, Hagerstown, Md., write us that they 90. 
| N. H. | have found sets of Spotted Robin’s EggsQ,& O, 1X, July, 186<.p 


O.&0O, 1X, Jun.1854.p.76, 


Porta fern Faptercite Lt; 
In 1882 I found a set of five Robin’s eggs, 
it being the only set of five that I have 
found.—C. O. Tracy, Taftville, Vt 
| 7 EO Kep.1884.0./7 
‘rie fun Jaftercts Ut, Ang. 6. 
Four feet from the Cuckoo's nest 
was a Robin’s nest containing four eggs. 


70.0. Ta 0 LaAPCOt, VE 
0.80. IX. Feb.1824 psy < 


Several correspondents of the O. and O. 
mention that they have found spotted 
Robins’ eggs. These statements remind 
me that twelve or fourteen years ago I 
found a Robin’s nest containing four eggs 
marked with fine brown spots. In those 
youthful days the art of blowing eggs and 
keeping them in sets was unknown to me. 
The single egg which I took is now extant | 
and shows the markings distinctly a@. Teacy 

Yeta prove Jette Ie. 


0.&0. IX, Sept.1884. p./ o9 


“Sporrep Ropins’ Eaes. (Robt. W. Wilde, Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Spotted Robins’ Eggs are by no means rare, and have fre- 
quently been referred to in our columns. 


Prrsistency in Nest-Burupine By A Parr or Cry Roprns.— Mr. H. 
H. Clark of this city has kindly placed at my disposal some very interest- 
ing observations made by him last season relative to the perseverance dis- 
played by a pair of Robins (Twrdus magratorius) at nest-making under 
difficulties. A pair of these birds selected for a nesting-site a place in his 
garden so frequented by cats—the great enemy of town-breeding birds— 
that it seemed certain the young, if not, indeed, the mother-bird, would be 
destroyed by them if the birds were allowed to build in the place they had 
chosen. So, in order to avoid the threatened danger to the brood, as well 
as the pain of witnessing their destruction, Mr. Clark resolved to inter- 
cept their work, hoping thereby to force them to choose a safer nesting- 
place. He accordingly pulled down their partly formed nest. ‘The next 
morning there was a great outery from the birds over their loss, and 

-no little commotion among the other Robins of the neighborhood. ‘To his 
surprise the birds immediately set to work to rebuild the nest, aided by 
several of their sympathizing neighbors, who brought materials faster than 
the architect seemed able to properly bestow them, so that in a single 
morning considerable progress was made with the new structure. The 
next morning the birds found their nest had been again destroyed. Not a 
whit discouraged, they resumed their labors, building again in the same 
spot as before, but this time without help. The nest was now constructed 
with greater care, being securely fastened by strings passed round the branch 
on which it rested, which were also carried up and made fast to a limb 
above. ‘These precautions availed them nothing, for this nest shared the 
fate of the others. An act begun in a spirit of kindness toward the birds 
was now continued in the interest of scientific investigation. A fourth 
time the persistent birds rebuilt their nest at the same spot, with to them 
the same sad result. ‘For the fifth time they began to rebuild the nest ; 
this was too much for my informant’s feelings to resist, and he resolved to 
let them carry out their plans. To his surprise, however, they soon began 
to destroy the structure themselves, taking the materials to a branch 
higher up, as if divining not only the source of their troubles, but the rea- 
son that had prompted the repeated removal of their nest; but after a 
morning’s work the nest was abandoned, and another site for it was se- 
lected some rods away in a safer position. Here again, however, they 
later came to grief, their eggs being taken by a ruthless boy, an habitual 
robber of bird’s-nests. 

The interesting points here brought out are the tenacity with which this 
pair of Robins adhered to their chosen nesting-place ; the concerted action 
of their sympathizing neighbors in aiding them at first to rebuild ; the 
later greater care they displayed in more firmly attaching the nest to its 
resting-place ; and finally the apparently intelligent recognition of the 
source and cause of their troubles, and voluntary choice of a safer location. 
—J. A. Aten, Cambridge, MassBull, N.O,0. 3, April, 1678, De /02-¥- 


Curtous Nestinc.—May 6, while out collecting with a 


companion, we stopped at a spring for a refreshing drink, , h Sk - Nett: 


for the day was very warm. All at once we were attracted 


by a rustling oyerhead and imagine our surprise to see a | neko C. oe Tb arvvblen Coa 
| ; 2s 


Robin, (M. migratoria), flying out of a large knot hole in an 


oak tree which was near at hand, Hastily climbing we Another case was that of a Smee ya | 
found a nest in the hole, loosely put together, which con- 


imine atourdvesn dye, sitting on eggs underneath the flooring of an | 


overhead railway bridge, with the trains con- 
%. W, Arnos, Carusntrw, Marr, veh 


stantly passing. I was unable to see the result 
0.& QO. IX. Dec. 1884. p./s7, in this case. : 
O.& 0. XIV.May. 1889 p.77 


Brief Notes, 


th » | in the basementiof an std use 


|among the floor timber I found a Robin’s 
|nest containing four young birds. On an! 
offer of fifty cents apiece, I have the young: 
| fellows of the neighborhood on the rampage | 


j after Bat’s eggs. Rufus H. Carr. 
Brockton, Mass. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
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The Number of Eggs Laid by the 
Robin. 


BY SHELLY W. DENTON, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


As to the number of eggs a Robin (Merula 
migratoria) lays, | would state that a young 
man who has collected many eggs brought’ a 
Robin’s nest one day containing seven eggs. 
I was rather doubtful in my own mind as to his 
honesty in this case, although I had never had 
reason to previously doubt his veracity. About 
two weeks later, in a swamp of low bushes and 
trees close to Charles River, I found a Robin’s 
nest placed in a pine tree near the end of a low 
branch, containing six eg@s, while immediately 
under the nest was the seventh egg, whole and 
unbroken lying on the leaves with which the 
ground was carpeted. On this seventh egg 

| were three small snails, or ‘‘slugs” as we com- 
monly call them, that is, the kind without a 
house on its back. On removing these slugs 


from the egg I noticed that wherever they had 
attached themselves to the egg, the egg was 
pure white, the slugs having absorbed all the 
coloring matter from the shell. :# 

Here was a nest containing six eggs, about 
which there could be no question; as to wheth- | 
er they were all laid by one bird it is impossi-| 
ble to say. Of course, one can imagine many 
ways in which the nest came to have so many | 
eggs, but Iam quite certain that in this case it, 
was not caused by the interference of human | 
beings, it being in a wild and secluded spot sel- 
dom visited. 

Returning to the snail question, I would like 
to ask what substance is it with which the slug 
seems provided that will take the color from a 
Robin’s egg, when with soap we cannot wash it 
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On the 15th of June, I found a nest of Robins, (Zurdus 
migratorius,) containing five eggs, the only one I ever saw 
except the one found by Mr. C. O. Tracy of Taftsville, Vt.— 
I, M. Goodwin. 


Harttano, Soonn. Arter. 
O.&0O, IX. Mar. 1884. p, #¢- 


_ I found a Robin’s nest\ 
built on ground or edge of rock in this 
place, and since I reported my nest of 
seven eggs. A collector found one of six 
and several of five at Peace Dale, R. I. 
The nest of six was brought me, but none 
of the fiye sets, as my friend was not 
aware > they were uncommon. After taking 


the six eggs the bird layed two more and 
then a ie nest. 
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8, W. Denton. 


Nest Building. 
BY HON. JOHN N. CLARK, SAYBROOK, CONN. 


“ T have observed that in the case of most birds 
the nest is fashioned after a stereotyped pat- 
tern. The Robin builds her mud walls just 
about so thick and so high, so deep and so 
wide, and just about so much of that soft brown 
grass is platted together as lining. 


Last year a Robin’s nest containing eggs was brought to 

me by one of my cousins. He found it in his hop yard, in 

| aslight depression of the ground and about a foot from a 

hop pole. This spring my attention was called to another 

Robin’s nest, with eggs, on the ground at the foot of a 

small apple tree. I have heard of two others on the ground 
this year, but did not see them.—D. D. Stone. 


0.&0O, XI, Nov.1886.p. /7¢ 


Notes- Higgs of Thrushes & Thrashers, 
H.G. Parker. 

American Robin (Merula migratoria). ‘Vhe 
number of eggs laid is generally four, though 
the writer has been especially fortunate once, 
‘in finding sets of five and six. Whether these 

/extreme sets were deposited by one female 
each, it is impossible to say. Such cases are 
exceptional and establish nothing. The eggs 
are greenish blue, normally unspotted; in size 
averaging 1.18x.81. During the ‘season just 
passed (1886) every Robin’s nest encountered 
was looked into, in the hope, maybe, of finding 
those spotted eggs of which we occasionally 
hear. his peculiar phase was not met with, 
but it is a fact worthy of mention that in only 
one instance, in probably fifty, was more than 
three eggs seen. The writer’s experience in 
| this respect was not unique, and conversation 
| with a number of observers confirms this 
| strange phenomena. A long set average 1.25 x 
80; a short set average i. 05 x .86. 


0,& 0, XII, May.1887 oreree 


A Robin’s Nest without Mud.— In the Summer of 1900 or 1901 I noted 
a Robin on Boston Common building a nest on a linden. No mud was 
then accessible anywhere on the Common and the Robin had apparently 
put no mud into this nest. It appeared to be built wholly of the dry 
trash used by English Sparrows in nest-building. It was some 25 feet 
up from the ground and could not be closely examined but from all points 
of view, in bulk and shapelessness as well as in material, it presented the 
appearance of an English Sparrow’s nest of average or a trifle less than 
average size. If I had not watched the Robin in building it I should have 
called it an English Sparrow’s nest, without hesitation. When first seen, 
the nest was nearly finished = = Eigrcuer  O8g908. pheisee, vee 


ah 


| A Bitare Perec, . 


In looking back over my varied experiences 
afield I fail to recall one which gave me more 
real pleasure than the one short hour whose 
principal occurrences I have tried to outline 
above. 

While travelling through Towa this spring I 
several times found nests of the Robin (Merula 
migratoria) placed on top of the oil box of height 
| cars. They were placed between the wheel and 
the equalizer, At the same time I also found 
several placed on the floor ti mbers of the ¢ 
These nests contained eges in some instances, 
Most of the cars had been side tracked for 
some time and to this fact, as well as to the 
scarcity of trees in that country, I attributed 
| the choice of so unusual a nesting place. 
Geo. L. Toppan. 


a 


Curious Nusrive Praces.—In the Spring 
of 1878, I found a Robin’s nest on a rock 
and level with the ground. There was 
scarcely any attempt at a nest, simply a 
few weeds around the edge, and the eggs 
laid on the bare rock. Still, the bird was 
as noisy at my presence, as if she were 
defending a much more elaborate struc- 
ture. I intthuradnn, dhltir Litawet, 
| few Girk, 3.8/1. su. 1882.p./4F 
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Last year a Robin’s nest containing eggs was brought to Or tie 
me by one of my cousins. He foundit in hishop yard,in //, Ihe 
a slight depression of the ground and aboutafootfroma hov- ¥ 
hop pole. This spring my attention was called to another Ae (76. 
Robin’s nest, with eggs, on the ground at the foot of a 
small apple tree. I have heard of two others on the ground 


this year, but did not see them.—D. D. Stone. 
i 


a, 


vp AS 1 
|we passed the town of Waconia I noticed a 
[female Robin sitting on the nest built on a 


protruding stick of a woodepile, but this is no 


0.& 0, XIV. Nov, 1889 p.1as 
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Birds at UwinI 


~aKes , C 


more odd than their building under the eaves 
of a house and on the top.of a small stump, 
having seen nests in both situations. 


ff 


Xie gauss. pprcrete Be. Whur. 2 q. be ey 
OO, Xty. Bel. 1549. plb2. 
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Curious Freak or A Roprn.—In the spring 
lof 1888, while I was building a tool-house, a 
|pair of robins located a site for a nest on one 
of the girths and had nearly finished it when 
| it was accidentally knocked down, whereupon 


| they immediately began building on the pur- 
lin plate and continued their work until they 
had twelve nests under way in all stages of 
completion, from a mere beginning to the fin- 
ished nest (three of them being completed), 
when the female was shot by some boys, which 


> 


elu, 


Myers, 


ie 1. Turdus Mmigratorius. R 

| Lakes. Begins to breed about June 5. The breasts of 
tawny, and the general coloring lighter, than in individu 
ern States, Young fully fledged were observed June 


| found are curiously built of sage-brush, and the « 
| prominent, 


at the level of the 
the males are more 
als from the East- 
29. All the nests 
mud walls” were not 


OBIN. — Very common 


Bull. N,O,0; *, April, 1879, p,o1 


HousE WRENS REARED BY RoBINs.—On June 11th, 1884, 
I founda Robin’s nest in an Appletree. On gaining the nest 
I sww five little heads sticking up, the possessors of two of 
which were Robins, but the other three, which were not 
half as large as the Robins, I did not recognize. There was 
also a Robin’s egg in the nest. 

I visited it again two days afterwards, when the remaining 
was hatched, making six young ones—quite a nest full. 
By the 18th the three Robins had grown so much that one 
of the House Wrens (for such they proved to be,) had died. 
On the 20:h, I found one of the Wrens had left the nest, and 
the other was perched on the edge preparatory to leaving. 
This one IT canght and examined closely, making sure that, 
it was a House Wren. Is it common for House Wrens to 
deposit their eggs in other birds’ nests ?—G@eo. H. Center, 


Staunton, Tl. ©F,& cen., Apr.1885, Pp, oY. 


egg 


ended their nest building. : 
Samuel Spicer. 
Goodrich, Mich. 


O.&O. XIV, Mar. 1889 


Birds of Gatroll Ceunty, Ind 
B.W.Evermann. 


202. Merula migratoria. AmErricaAN Roprn.—One of our commonest 
and best known summer residents,—leaving so late in the autumn and re- 
turning so early in the spring-as to almost appear a permanent resident. 
Our January or February ‘thaw’ seldom fails to bring a few back tous. I 
desire to call attention to a nesting habit of the Robin which is spoken of 
in the books as ‘‘unusual,” that is the habit of constructing their nest upon 
arail inthe fence. This I have from childhood noticed to be a very com- 
mon place for the Robin to put its nest. A place near the end of the rail 
where it is crossed by those of the next panel is usually selected, and gen- 
erally about the fifth from the ground in an eight-rail fence. I have fre- 
quently known the same old nest to be repaired and used for two or even 


three years. 


Auk, VI. Jan., 1889.p. 50 


Seven Eggs of the Robin in One 
Nest. 


On July 5, 1889, seven eggs of the Robin 
| (Merula migratoria) were found in one nest in 
| Montgomery County, Penn, ‘The bird was 

sitting, and all seven of the eges were equally 
incubated. Four of them are smaller than the 
normal size, and of a darker color than usual, 
while the other three are like ordinary eges of 
this bird. The difference is so perceptible 
that they can be readily separated, and would 
seem to indicate that two birds had laid in the 


Karnrcls omnes -. Prenat, Pours, 


/ The food supply, as Mr. Hoxie suggests, cer- 
tainly governs, to a great extent, the number 
of eggs in the clutch. The years from 1880 to 
1885 were unusually wet years and consequent- 
ly food was abundant. During these years sets 
|of five of Robin, (Merula migratoria) and seven 
of Bluebird, (Sialia sialis) were not uncommon, 
| and in the nests of a great many species whose 
nest complement is usually four, as the Chat 
| Ueteria virens), Kingbird (Tyrannus carolinen- 


sis), Maryland Yellow-throat (Geothlypis tri- 


same nest. chas) and many others, five eggs were found, 
A very odd runt set of three eggs of the while the last year or two has been very dry 
Robin were also taken in the same locality and it has been difficult to secure even common 
on May 19, 1889. They were fresh, and the sets. 
parent bird was sitting on the nest. Singu- The nest complement varies also with the 
larly enough they contained yolks, for their time of year. One would hardly expect as 
size is so diminutive that I did not expect to large a set of the earlier breeders in July as in 
find any in them. They measure: 78 x 65; April or May. 
80X67; .85 x .69. J, PLN, Thus it appears that a work which should be 
the standard for the whole field, must be com- 
prehensive enough to include in its sweep the 
utmost frontiers of o6logy. Such works I trust | 


i 
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~ Robin, (Merula Miégratoria). «May 27th, took 
a set of six Robin’s eggs, an unusual number. 


0O.&O, XI, Jan.1886.p, 7 


0.20 Ropits, Warm aeMayratoria). May 27th, took 


a set of six Robin’s eggs, an unusual number. 


Editor of O. & O.: 
In November number of O. & O. Clyde L, 
Keller asks if any one ever took twenty-four 
eges from the nest of one bird in a season. 
| I took twenty-seven eggs and seven nests 
| from one pair of robins the last season, The 


Spolee 


robins commenced building about April 10th, 
in an old hay barn on top of a brace. She 
worked about two weeks, but the material 
would not stay, when I nailed a block on the 
brace to hold the nest, which the birds fin- 
ished, and I took No. 1 May 1, 1890; four 
eggs, fresh. No. 2, May 15th, four eggs, 


D5" 


the pueml<aen d £ dig! aww Ct At incubation two days, nest same place as No. 
—$—<—<—<———~—_ ree 7s e : = . 
f f 1. No. 3, May 27th, four eggs, ineubation 
W. Karnw, Pregrwrw, &. €. 


three days, nest in a binder 100 feet from the 
Then again an individual peculiarity is some- bain, No.4, June Sth, four ella) oui 
wigraboria) : Gi A, June 14th, four eggs, incubation one day, 
three broods a aes for many seasons in be Wrakt fn hip pipie tree iitly tent-inetactne wen: 
ee Rtas aR Sn a Ne 6, June 26th, four eggs, incubation three 
last caine the inevitable cat, or she might have cae yin ee ae Haapaenan prc 
* ’ aa 4 G i a 2 ’ OM) 
Been Song a in the same sonia sth de see Gaya) destesdtie plies as Mott baste ak 
meee eager ia ie ae When he hay, Made ty cd auf a few feathers. 
the food supply is abundant and regular we See aa nests and eggs. Delos Hatch. 
naturally look for the highest number of eggs JS0, EVI, April, 1891, p. 6 y 7 
in a set, and vice versa. 
This, I think, is a more plausable explanation 
of the fact than another, which one of my 
friends suggests. He surmises that large 
clutches are laid for the purpose of keeping up 
the standard number of a species in cases 
where they are exposed to extreme vicissitudes 
of some sort. He instances some species whose 
nests are made on the ground, and whose eggs 
are peculiarly exposed to depredation. It 
seems to me that this is merely a case of the 
survival of the fittest, and that if, in past ages, 
an allied species had laid small clutches, they 
| have now become extinct. 
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Eggs in a Set. 


In May, 1880, I took a set of six robins’ 
eges, and in July, 1881, a set of eight 
with this peculiar history: Late in June 
I discovered a pair of robins building in a 

S small plum tree in the yard. I visited the 
Ranest daily when completed, and at noon of 
~ the day the fourth egg was laid, I took the 
set of four. Imagine my surprise in go- 
ing out the next morning to find the nest 
gone from the plum tree and at seeing it 
nicely settled in the crotch of a young 
. maple, the next tree to the plum, with the 
female upon the nest. This was about 9 
5S m. About 5 p. m. I visited the nest and 
- found one egg, to which three more were 
Qydded in the next three consecutive days. 
X The sixth day I took the four, making my 
set’ of eight. Queries: How did those 
birds remove that nest intact? as they 
& must have done, and would the female | 
-\ have laid the eight eggs had I not taken 
the first four from the nest? I think she 
eawould as they were laid in eight consecu- 
tive days. I have also caused a robin to 
lay eight eggs by removing one egg daily. 
There were three eggs when I first discoy- 
ered the nest. 


Rare and Curious Birds’ Nests. 


BY PROF. THOMAS G. GENTRY. 

From time immemorial, it has been the current popular 
belief that birds of the same species never varied their 
style of architecture, but constructed the same form of 
nest, and out of the same materials, as their remotest pro- 
genitors did, instinct being the principle by which they 
were guided. This opinion, though long since exploded by 
science, is still, I am sorry to say, entertained by those who 
should know better. An examination of nests from differ- 
ent and widely separated localities affords evidence sufli- 
| cient to convince the most skeptical of persons of its erro- 

neousness. The most marked differences will be noticeable 
in the composing materials, as these will be found to vary 
with the environment, and in a wider degree in the nests of 
some, than in those of other, species. Even the configura- 
tion, which is less prone to change, is often influenced by 
the circumstances of position and latitude. 

Among the Thrushes, the Robin_is the most addicted to 
variation, and this is not wholly confined to the constitu- 
ents of his usually mud-plastered domicile, but is frequent- 
ly to be observed in the arrangement thereof, and in the 
contour and position as well. In Southern New Jersey, 
where low marshy woods abound on the outskirts of towns 
and villages, Robins buiid nests which contrast more mark- 
edly with what we are accustomed to see in more northern 
localities. The great masses of a grayish-green fibrous 
lichen, which hang from tree and shrub in those sylvan 
marshes, are freely utilized by them, and its very nature to 
mat, when pressed together, precludes the necessity of 
using mud. 

In the Summer of 1877 my attention was directed to a 
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nest of this species which was built upon a railroad em- 
bankment. The ground had an inclination of forty-five 
degrees. To one not conversant with the facts, such a po- 
sition for a structure of the kind these birds are known to 
make, would appear impossible. Difficult as the task must 
seem to be, when viewed from a human standpoint of 
judging of the builders’ capabilities, it was nevertheless ac- 
complished, and in this wise: A semi-circular wall of mud, 
some three inches in height, was, after much labor, erected, 
and within the cavity thus formed was placed a coarse, 
substantial and bulky fabric. 


A SAGACIOUS RogIN.—Mrs. Burwell, of West- 

field, Conn., found a helpless robin a year ago . 

last summer, which had fallen from its nest Return of Robins to the same Nesting-places.—Mr. Charles S. Mason, 
while learning to fly. She placed it in a cage of Farmington, Conn., tells me that for the last three. years a Robin 
and raised it. This summer she released it, 
thinking the bird would be happier at liberty. : . . F : 
|The New Haven Reyister says that last eck bred on or near Miss Porter’s lawn in that village, and that a young bird 
the robin returned to Mrs. Burwell’s yard and was seen last fall partially white. At the time of writing (May 20, 1885 ) 
flew upon her finger. When spoken to ‘the the birds had not appeared this season. 

es willingly taken into the house, and there 
1e@ Gave U stakable expressions of ig 
fe ote pa ec a ae age ae Gees imk : years ago a Robin built her nest five consecutive years in a woodbine that 
ment had passed away the empty cage was was trained up and over a piazza. We knew her by a white mark on one 
brought to the room and straight into it flew side of her head.”—Jno. H. Sacer, Portland, Coun. 

the robin. He hopped up to his perch, and ‘Auk, 2, July, 1886, ye) BOY, 

there settled down in evident contentment. _ bak 

He hadn’t forgotten where to look for his food 

nor for what his bath was intended. It is 

believed that the bird didn’t know what else 

to do when the cold weather came.’’—Public 

Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Merula migratoria), with the back and wings mottled with white, has 


Mr. Charles A. Hewins, of West Roxbury, Mass., writes that ‘‘some 
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I have a Martin box on a pole 
some fifteen feet high. The Martins came 
in the Spring and stayed a few days and 
then for some reason best known to them- 
selves left. A pair of Robius at once took 
possession and built a nest in one of the | 
compartments, and when finished the old 

_lady sat (?) set (?) sot (?) with her head out 
of the front window, showing that she was, 
“at home.” | 
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Auk, XV, July, 1898, p. 477. 
Nesting Habits of the Robin.—In Mr? Howe's interesting paper on 


the ‘Breeding Habits of the Robin’ I notice (Auk, XV, April, 1898, 
p- 167) that he has not observed an instance of a second brood being 
raised in the same nest. So it may be of interest to note that here a 
slightly different record can be made. 

I have under observation at this writing three nests in which second 
clutches of eggs have been laid and are now being incubated. One is in 
a window corner of my office, —and in this case the lining was not even 
changed. The first egg was laid just one week after the young of the 
first brood left the nest. 

Another nest is in the cornice of a stable building, and in this instance 
the lining was torn out and replaced by fresh material. The third nest is 
in a young linden tree, and I did not notice the house cleaning after the 
first brood left. 

Last year a Robin built her nest and raised a brood in the transom 
over the door of the Glen Island Museum. She returned about a week 
after the flight of the first brood, and laid three eggs, but deserted them, 
when about half incubated. I think I recognize her as the same one that 
has built in my office window this year. —S. M. McCormick, Glen Island 
Museum, Westchester Co., New York. 
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Nesting of the Robie: Me Auk” state CaN (p- 274) I read 
Mr. S. M. McCormick’s very interesting article on the ‘ Nesting Habits of 
the Robin,’ and having found a rather unusual place for a nest I would 
like to report it. In Woodbourne, N. Y., Dr. Munson has a large dwelling 
with a piazza in front over which a honeysuckle has been trained, and in 
this vine, about eight feet up, on a branch three quarters of an inch in 
circumference, with six little runners, the nest was built, it being made 
doubly secure by the winding of grasses around the branches, covering 
the bottom entirely. But what struck me as remarkable was the almost 
perpendicular hanging of the nest, looking very much as a China saucer 
does ona bracket. The bottom partially rested against some wire that 
the vine ran on, but it was not fastened to it. Two broods were raised in 
it without any attempt at house-cleaning. Possibly they found there was 
no time for such a luxury. I was very sorry not to see the birds in it, 
but I did not get to the place in time. —A. A. Crotius, Vew York City. 


Drapiy CoMBAT BETWEEN AN ALBINO Rosin AND A Motz. — The 
following interesting and curious incident is quoted from a letter received 
by me from Miss Maria R. Audubon, granddaughter of the celebrated 
naturalist, dated Newark, N. J., February 4, 1878. — RurHven DEANE. 


‘““We have had a Robin of the albino type which for two years has built its 
nest in the same tree, and devoured an immense number of worms from the 
lawn around the house. It became quite tame, and we naturally felt a sort of 
ownership in it. One morning 1 saw something moving or jumping on the 
ground just under the tree, and on investigation it proved to be the Robin 
engaged in deadly combat with a mole. I tried to drive the Robin away, and 
found the mole had it firmly held by the wing. I set it free, and poked the 
mole off with a stick to some distance 

The Robin flew to a branch of the tree, did not seem much hurt, plumed 
itself, and finally disappeared among the foliage ; the mole, too, made off in an 
unknown direction. I could find no reason for this unusual battle ; no corpses 
of young Robins could be seen to make feasible the suggestion that a fledgling 
had fallen from the nest and been attacked by the mole, thereby bringing 
down the wrath of the parent bird; we knew the mole had not climbed the 
tree, and we had never heard of a Robin eating a mole. 

‘‘Neither party was seen again that day till towards eyening, when the 
Robin was again on the lawn as usual. The next morning I passed the tree 
about the same hour as on the previous day, and there lay the moleand the Robin, 
‘beautiful in death,’ to use a poetic license, for they really looked very unpleas- 
ant. Their bodies were not cold; the Robin very much ruffled as to plumage 
and bloody about the throat and under the right wing ; the mole with his glossy 
coat ‘all the wrong way,’ and severely pecked about the head and throat. 
There was no life in either after I found them.” 


Bull. N,O.0, 3, April, 1878,p, sO4. 


1346. Robins feed their Young in Cages. By Fred Mather. /dzd., 
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Vol, S@ 1881. Robins and Olives. By Arefar. Zb/d., March 13, p. 142. 


ee Birds’ Food. ‘By B. H. Warren, M.D. Lbid., pp. 150-156.—=On 
e ae the Turdus micratorius and Mimus carolinensts. 
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This brings me to Merula migratoria, the Robin. The 
word robin is an ancient pet-name for Robert, which is of Ger- 
man descent. That it should have been given to the household 
favorite of Great Britain is not surprising; in fact some similar 
personal pet name has been given to that Warbler (Zrythacus 
rubecula) all over Europe, and such analogues as ‘‘Jenny Wren” 
and ‘‘Jim” (for the Sparrow) are common. The earliest emi- 
grants to America, finding a red-breasted bird inclined to be 
familiar with them, and eager to be reminded of the home for 
which they longed regretfully, gladly called it ‘*Robin,” not 
aware, or regardless, of the fact that the old one was a Warbler 
and the new friend a Thrush, This fact was speedily recognized, 
but the old name clung, and hence we hear Rodin Redbreast, 
American Robin, and Robin Thrush as surviving appellations 
throughout the northern half of the continent. In the Southern 
States, however, the bird’s resemblance to the 7urdus pilaris of 
Europe came strongly to the mind of the early writers. Hence 
one finds in old books like those of Brickell, Lawson, Catesby 
and so on, that it is most often spoken of as the /ve/d-fazr, Fve/d- 
fear, or Fieldfare; of these the last is the proper spelling, and 


means one who travels or fares in the fields; the name is yet 
heard occasionally. 

More distinct recognition of the bird as a Thrush, together 
with its two striking characteristics—red breast and migratory 
conduct— gives us: Jted-breasted Thrush, Merle* ou Rouge 
gorge du Canada, Migratory Thrush, Merle erratique, Robix 
Thrush, Grive de Canada, Omshel (Pennsylvania German— 
a corruption of Amseé, ‘‘Thrush”’). 

I have been able to collect many Indian names (untranslated) 
for this bird, the Ojibway and Navajo words seeming onomato- 
pwic: Opeéchee or Péchee (Ojibway), Kazlee che (Navajo— 
note resemblance to preceding!), /sfokwah (Creek), Fiskoko 
(Iroquois), Chauncodshah (Assiniboine). The Ojibways had 
very pretty legends connected with the Robin, making it a bearer 
of tidings from supernal sources, and so forth. 


< Bully N, 0.0, 8,Apil. 1883, 7, 73-77. 


Food of the Robin.— On May 15, 1899, while collecting at Onondaga 
Valley, N. Y., I noticed a nest and young of the Robin (Merula migra- 
torta). As I stood near watching the nest the mother bird appeared 
with a mouthful of larvze of Cléstcocampa (probably C. amerdcana) which 
she fed to the young. After she had fed to her young the mouthful of 
larvee she returned toa near-by appl etree and obtained more. The 
larvee seemed to be nearly full grown, and it seems strange that the 
Robin should be feeding them these hairy caterpillars. This is the first 
instance I have known of any bird feeding on them except the Cuckoo. 
—— A.W. Perrior, Syracuse, NV. Y. Auk, XVI, July, 1899, p.234% 
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The C i nt 7 iy he. . Rapp. JZbzd., No. 12, Dec., 
The Oologist. 1630. Incidents in Bird Life. By Gus 57h 
‘ 1889, p. 230.—A Robin attacking a flock of Cedarbirds. AUK, V11, Jan. 1890, p. ¥e 


Ma 19: B16 1764. A Captive Robin. By Robt. B. Lawrence. Tbtd., p. 3162 OF, &s 


1042. Zhe coming of the robin and other early birds. By Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam. Sczence, Vol. IV, PP: 571, 572.—On the arrival of the Robin 
(Merula migratoria) at various places in North America in the spring of 
1884, and a summary statement of the average dates of arrival of various 
other species in the latitude of New York City and Southern Connecti- 
cut. 
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By E.E. Fish]. Jdzd., p. 71.000, Bar, Nat. Fisid Club, 1888 


1957- [Robins attacking a Hen.) By A. MacLeod. . Jbid., pp. 68-69. 
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113. Rob: A Bird Fitstory. By Samuel Lockwood. Yb¢d., XIII, pp. 
359-366, June, 1879.— Biography of a caged Robin. Amer, Naturalist 


1270. Loul Murder. By C. D. Hess. Ibid., No. 18, April 30, P- 424.— 
On the slaughter of Robins in the 


Spring for the Baltimore markets. 
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632. Anomalies in Bird Life. By Lew Vanderpool. Jé¢d., No. 20, 

p- 383-— An albino Robin; a Baltimore Oriole imitating the Catbird’s 
song, For, & Stream. Vol :# 

eee eg pies robins. By Charles S. Plumb, Zéz@. 
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123. Another Black Robin. 


a ByS. Lockwood, Lbid. 
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1897. [Spring migrants.| By von W. bid. — A ‘wave’ of Merula 
migratoria and Sialia sialis. FOF, &Stream, Vol, 34 Oprt 10. p 22.8, 
1912, Ten Cents Welt Invested. : By A Steady Reader. /6cd. —A 
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264. Osteological Abnormalitics. By Frederic A. Lucas. LOGE. 12) — 
Devoted mainly to mammals, but notes a malformed skull each of the 


common Fowl and Robin, and lower mandible in a South American 
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Bittern (T%grésoma). Ward's Nat. Sei,’ Bul, LIZ 


1075. Winter Range of the Robin. By W. W. Cooke. /ézd., Mch« 
IT, p. 125. For, & Stream, ZAIV 
136. Cutworms from Stomach of Robin. Lbid., p. 201.— Editorialcomment 
and determination of specimens sent by Sh A. F[orbes] of Normal, III. 
Amer. Batomotogist, NewSer, 1 
1299. fobtus and China Berries. By Edward Jack. J7bzd., No. 4, Feb. oF nae 
17, p. 66. See also zézd., No. 7, Mch. 10, p. 129Bor, & Str vas V ol. 22 Viit 
490. Food of the Nestlings of Turdus migratorius. By Elisha Slade. 
Ibid., XVI, pp. 1007, 1008. Amer, Naturalist, 
923. Frutt-eating Birds. By Byrne. Ibid., p. 24. -- Arraignment of 
the Robin and Catbird. For, & Stream, SUZ 
940. Lobins and Strawberries. By Nessmuk. Sbi 
—~ Verdict heavily against the Robin. Mor. & Sti 
576. Lobcns, sparrows and earth-worms. By. F. H. Storer. lbid., 
No. 16, pp. 457, 458.—English Sparrows stealing worms from Robins. 
@oleonce, Vol, I 
107. The Robin's Food. By David Alexander Lyle. Zé¢d., XII, pp- 
448-453, June, 1878.—Account of a nestling reared in ac 
food given it, etc. Aaiez, Naturalist 
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In March last I witnessed a scene which convinced me that the 
saying ‘‘misery loves company” is as truly applicable to birds as 
to mens It was a keen, frosty morning in the third week of the 
month, a day as typical of midwinter as any that January brings 
us, for the snow still lay deep and firm upon the ground and 
neither lakes nor streams had thawed; while the dry, thin air, 
though stirred by no wind, was so intensely cold that I was 


3 tre > 
forced to walk very briskly and administer frequent rubs to nose 


and cheeks to keep at all comfortable. Passing along a suburban 
road about sunrise, my attention was attracted by the note of a 
Robin, which I soon discovered perched on a tree near by, wear- 
ing an appearance of utter wretchedness. His body was con- 
tracted as if by pain, his feathers were ruffled, and his head 
drooped. At long intervals he gave voice to a feeble, sad-toned 
note. and crouching thus, shivering with cold, hungry no doubt, 
and forlorn, appeared, physically and morally. but the ghostly 
shadow of that sprightly and vivacious Robin Redbreast that 
had filled the air with his blithesome carol in the happy spring- 
time. AsI stood watching him I heard another note. Robin 
heard it also, and arousing a little called back. The new note 
was repeated and I recognized the voice as that of a Red- 
eyed Vireo, which I detected searching for a breakfast on the 
leafless branches of a distant birch. Robin’s appearance was 
at once changed; his body and head were held erect, his 
feathers smoothed, and his voice rang out clear and strong. After 
a few more calls and a few strains of song both birds flew to a 
tree about mid-way between their first positions, and on approach- 
ing it to obtain a more certain identification of the Vireo, I found 
the pair sitting side by side on the same limb, their faces turned 
toward the newly-risen sun, singing away as merrily as if cold and 
hunger were unknown to them, or at least uncared for. They 
seemed indeed a joyous pair, yet there was something singu- 
larly pathetic in their very happiness. Possibly the Robin might 
contend successfully against the severity of our weather, as I have 
known many of his race to do before him. But the Green- 
lets ordinarily remain with us only during the warmest weather 
and this thoughtless fellow would, I feared, be unable to with- 
stand the cold without a generous supply of insect food, which 
he would find it impossible to obtain. 

After all, mused I, as I turned away, leaving the oddly assorted 
pair still singing, what better ending for such a life as a bird’s 
could be desired! The cold-benumbed brain registers no pain, 
nor creates other than pleasing fancies. And how appropriate a 
death for so fairy-like a creature —to fall peacefully asleep upon 
the virgin snow, with the wind weaving over his stiffening form 
a shroud of glittering crystals. 


Bull N.O.0, 8,Jan,1888,p, /O-//- 
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matter a record in the Bulletin as a contribution to bird psychology. “We 
often hear,” says the writer, “ of one-idea people, and the sensations they 
produce. A one-idea bird, however, is something of a novelty. One of 
the windows of a house in Clinton Street is at present haunted by such 
a bird in the shape of a Robin. On the morning of May 21st it made 
its début from the window-sill. From the first this has been its mode 
of procedure. It alights on the window-ledye, taps vigorously on the 
pane, then flies up and down very rapidly about three or four times. Then 
it pauses a moment, steps over to the next pane, and repeats the operation. 
It has never been observed to tap or fly upon the third pane. After tap- 
ping or flapping industriously for half an hour or so, it descends to the 
ground or garden near by, makes a short repast of a bug or worm, returns 
again to the window-ledge and goes through with the same process. It 
begins its operations early in the morning, and continues until the shadows 
of evening begin to fall. Nothing so far seems to have seriously inter- 
rupted its movements. It flies away when the white shade is drawn 
down, but returns again, walks back and forward across the ledge, and 
peers in at the narrow, uncovered space below the bottom of the shade. 
Tt never taps or flutters against the window when the shade is drawn. It 
simply looks about, flies away, and returns again, until it finds the shade 
‘raised. It then repeats its beatings and fluttering as before. If, however, 
the outside blinds are closed, it appears quite frantic. It flies at them, and 
if it can gain a foothold anywhere, it thrusts its beak between the shutters 
and pecks violently at the window until tired out, then it retires and waits 
until they are opened again. It does not seem to be especially shy 
or tame. It flies off at the too near approach of a person, cat, or lawn- 
mower. It returns again as soon as they remove a short distance away. 
Thus has it performed for three days, and shows no signs of giving up. 
“Tts curious persistency has attracted much attention, and called forth 
various remarks. One laughingly says, it must be an evil spirit in bird 
form. Others are inclined to regard it as an ‘ominous bird.’ One man, 
after watching it for some time, remarked: that it saw its shadow in the 
window and mistook it for a lost mate. This seems probable, for on in- 
vestigationeit was found that the window, being relieved by a dark back- 
ground, reflected images almost as distinctly as a mirror. It was further 
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Opp Bryvavior or A Rosin AND A YELLOW WarBLER. — News- 
paper ornithology is generally worthy of little attention, but an article 
entitled ‘A Robin’s, Persi 
Watertown, N. Y., in the issue of May 24 of this year, comes to me with 
private indorsements of such a thoroughly trustworthy character, and the 
incident related is so strange, that it seems worth while to give the 


stency,” published in the “Daily Times” of 
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matter a record in the Bulletin as a contribution to bird psychology. “We 
often hear,” says the writer, “ of one-idea people, and the sensations they 
produce. A one-idea bird, however, is something of a novelty. One of 
the windows of a house in Clinton Street is at present haunted by such 
a bird in the shape of a Robin. - On the morning of May 21st it made 
its début from the window-sill. From the first this has been its mode 
of procedure. It alights on the window-ledve, taps vigorously on the 
pane, then flies up and down very rapidly about three or four times. Then 
it pauses a moment, steps over to the next pane, and repeats the operation. 
It has never been observed to tap or fly upon the third pane. After tap- 
ping or flapping industriously for half an hour or so, it descends to the 
ground or garden near by, makes a short repast of a bue or worm, returns 
again to the window-ledge and goes through with the same process. It 
begins its operations early in the morning, and continues until the shadows 
of evening begin to fall. Nothing so far seems to have seriously inter- 
rupted its movements. It flies away when the white shade is drawn 
down, but returns again, walks back and forward across the ledge, and 
peers in at the narrow, uncovered space below the bottom of the shade. 
It never taps or flutters against the window when the shade is drawn. It 


simply looks about, flies away, and returns again, until it finds the shade 


raised. It then repeats its beatings and fluttering as before. If, however, 
the outside blinds are closed, it appears quite frantic. It flies at them, and 
if it can gain a foothold anywhere, it thrusts its beak between the shutters 
and pecks violently at the window until tired out, then it retires and waits 
until they are opened again. It does not seem to be especially shy 
or tame. It flies off at the too near approach of a person, cat, or lawn- 
mower. It returns again as soon as they remove a short distance away. 
Thus has it performed for three days, and shows no signs of giving up. 


“Tts curious persistency has attracted much attention, and called forth 


various remarks. One laughingly says, it must be an evil spirit in bird 
form. Others are inclined to regard it as an ‘ominous bird.’ One man, 
after watching it for some time, remarked: that it saw its shadow in the 
window and mistook it for a lost mate. This seems probable, for on in- 
vestigationedt was found that the window, being relieved by a dark back- 
ground, reflected images almost as distinctly as a mirror. It was further 
observed that the wall of the opposite house, with its abundance of vivid 
green foliage, was remarkably well defined, making a bright reflected 
picture, especially in the space covered by the two panes of glass to which 
the bird seemed to limit its attentions. Besides, it seemed entirely alone, 
and the supposition is, that, in searching for its mate, which may have dis- 
appeared in some mysterious way, it happened to see its own solitary 
image in the glass, and straightway imagined it had found its lost one, and 
is earnestly endeavoring to woo it back again. ‘The present appear- 
ances are that it has gone quite daft with sorrow, and will exhaust itself 
with its wild beatings and flutterings.” 
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A letter by the writer of the above to a friend continues the history as 
follows : — 

“IT have postponed my visit to for a few days; and for a 
reason which perhaps no one but an ornithologist would be likely to ap- 
preciate. Lam detained by a Robin, and though its visits are paid at a 
neighbor’s window, still I am fascinated. Its first three days’ visit is de- 
scribed as accurately as my mother tongue would enable me to do in the 
enclosed paragraph published in our da‘ly of yesterday. It still persists. 
The shade was left up last night, and when I awoke this moraing, soon 
after daybreak, it was knocking loudly at the chosen window. Our home 
is quite near, and when my window, which is nearly opposite, is open, I 
hear it very plainly. It continued with but slight interruptions until about 
eight o'clock, when the lady of the house opened the window. It then 
flew down, but even now it is hopping about in the grass near by as though 
watching for the window to close. 1 have never made ornithology a study, 
but this seems to me a very uncommon proceeding. If you know any 
ornithologist to whom you think it would be interesting, please impart.” 
Later information states that the same proceedings continued until the 
writer of the above left town, — nine days in all; but that on the ninth 
day the tappings were more feeble, and were not continued later than 
7 a.M., after which time the bird was not seen that day. 

As these sheets are passing through the press, a male Yellow Warbler 
(Dendreca wstiva) is behaving in a quite similar manner at my own house. 
For several weeks the bird has been in the habit of frequently Visiting a 
grape-vine trellis in front of a window of the dining-room, from which he 
has been accustomed to sing, wholly undisturbed by the people or the 
proceedings within the room. Although the trellis has been a favorite 
resort for the bird, his behavior was not especially noteworthy till June 7, 
when he began to persistently fly against the window-panes, often striking 
them with considerable violence. 

The trellis stands about eighteen inches from the window, and the 
portion immediately in front of it is nearly bare, and consists of two hori- 
zontal bars, about three feet apart. These form his perch, from which he 
usually makes his dive at the window. Immediately in front of the win- 
dow is an open field with a group of five large apple-trees, all witbin 
twenty to fifty feet of the house. ‘These, with the trellis and portions of 
the grape-vine it supports are vividly mirrored in the window, as well as 
the general landscape, and of course the bird himself whenever he visits 
the trellis. But his own reflection does not seem to be the point of 
attraction, as he usually strikes the pane two or three feet above the point 
opposite his perch, but sometimes dives down from the upper bar of the 
trellis to the lower panes of the window. Occasionally he flies directly 
from the apple-trees against the window, but generally first alights on the 
bars of the trellis. For several days his visits have begun with early day- 
break, and have been continued throughout the day till after sunset, he 
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rarely leaving the window for more than a few minutes a atime. He 
sings almost constantly. I have seen him strike the window-panes as 
many as ten times in a minute, barely pausing on ire tetie pe eakeg 
each plunge long enough to utter with much energy his shrill little oe 
These proceedings he will sometimes repeat for several TaINULeS, then y 
to the trees and return again a minute or two later, usually with a canker- 
worm in his beak obtained from the apple-trees. This he usually bruises 
on the trellis-bar and swallows at once before diving at the window, Bee 
not unfrequently makes several plunges at the window with the sage in 
his beak. + He strikes the window-pane with such force that ane clicking 
of his bill and feet against the glass may be heard toa considerable dis- 
tance, He usually strikes the large pane a foot or two omy the Fee 
fluttering upward to the top, when he returns to his perch. The ee 
panes receive the chief part of his attention, but he not unfrequently 
descends to the lower ones, which he follows upward in the same seer 
to the top of the lower sash. He takes little netics of people A 
quietly before the window, and will often strike the pane within six 
inches ie observer’s face. ; : 
geet pets sash be lowered a few inches ae will often, after flying 
avainst the glass, perch on the top of the open window, peer into le ay 
utter his sone, hop to the trellis, and immediately repeat the ‘Opcrasion: 
once drew the upper sash half-way down, so as to give him free eee to 
the room. At first he would strike the glass as usual, and then perch on 
the sash. I left the room for an hour, and on returning found him a 
prisoner between the sashes, he having evidently in the mean time sepaed 
the room, and in trying to make his exit had fluttered down between as 
sashes, where he had obviously been struggling for some minutes. I a) 
him, and presumed that this experience would serve to eure ee oe, 
strange infatuation for the window. This was on the srenste t i f ee 
day, but he returned early the next morning to the window, flying ae 
it with unabated persistency. This has continued for three days, an 
the window seems to have lost none of its charm for him. 

In other respects he seems a perfectly sane bird ; he has a mate and a 
nest in one of the neighboring apple-trees, and when it is approached he 
leaves the window and flies about the intruder with manifestations of ex- 
treme solicitude. He is also quite vigilant in driving away other small 
birds that venture too near his home. Whether he mistakes his Gey! 
reflection in the window for a rival, or what the charm is, is not obvious, 
as his behavior in all other respects is apparently entirely natural. As fh 
ready stated, he almost invariably strikes the window-pane at a hom 
either considerably above or below his perch on the trellis, so a ee 
dently he does not aim at his own reflection in the window. —Jd. A. 
ALLEN, Cambridge, Mass. 

P. S. — His visits to the window became less frequent on the fourth day, 
put were continued with considerable frequency for about ten or twelve 
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the irresponsible manner in which her people 
have treated questions of great and far- 
reaching public import. The irony of the 
Paris bookseller who, when asked for a copy 
of the French constitution, replied that he 
did not keep periodical literature, was sad as 
well as mordant. It was this same irresponsi- 
bility in lofty station that made Palmerston 


THREE LETTERS FROM 


4 N the spring of 1890 a discus- 

: sion arose between a friend 

and myself in regard to the 

following sentence in Lowell’s 

«My Garden Acquaintance »: 

«The robins are not good solo 

singers; but their chorus, as, 

at like primitive fire- worshipers, 

they hail the return of light and warmth to 
the earth, is unrivaled.» 

The argument was rather one-sided. My 
friend spoke with the conviction born of his 
long and close observation of the robin. I 
could only urge my confidence in the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Lowell’s statement. 

At length, feeling my inability to defend 
my favorite author, I resolved to write and ask 
Mr. Lowell himself to explain the passage. By 
return mail I received a letter in Mr. Lowell’s 
own hand, which read as follows: 


« HLMWOOD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
May 2, 1890. 

«DEAR Miss CLARKE: [used to be thought 
a fairly good observer; indeed, Darwin once 
paid me the doubtful compliment of saying to 
me, (You ought to have been a naturalist. I 
have lived in the same house (except when in 
Hurope) for seventy-one years, and robins 
find good building-sites in my trees. I once 
counted seventy on my lawn at the same 
time. As the males sing without any refer- 
ence to each other of a morning, and as there 
are many, I spoke of it, loosely, perhaps, as 
a chorus. Considered as a thrush, the robin 
is surely inferior to most of his kind; I am 
tempted to say all of them. Now and then 
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an object of hatred in every court in Europe, 
and that has ministered directly to England’s 

isolation. It is such irresponsibility among 
men of influence that is rendering wise and 
conservative settlement of our own foreign 
questions increasingly difficult, and an asser- 
tion of true American dignity well-nigh im- 
possible, 

Edward M. Chapman. 


til te, 7, tof 


JAMES RUSSELL Lowe, 


there is a better singer among them. I have 
heard one this year who entertained me with 
some very agreeable variations on their ha- 
bitual ding-dong. 

« As for their singing during the day, I am 
surprised that your friend has never heard 
their (rain-song,) which times itself by the 
fore-feeling of a shower in the air. Nay, | 
heard the performer of which I have just 
spoken at about half-past four in the after- 
noon. If yours don’t begin matins until five 
o’clock they are lazy creatures. Ours salute 
the day. But perhaps they don’t build with 
you? That would make a difference in the 
singing; for though, as I think, rather bour- 
geois, it is love that makes them sing, as it 
made Polonius, no doubt, when he (suffered 
great extremity for love.) 

« All the same, though I can’t quite give in 
to your friend, I like her! all the better for 
taking sides with a bird against a man. The 
worst of them are better than we deserve. 

«Faithfully yours, 
«J, R. LOWELL.» 


I received this letter just as I was starting 
on a visit to the home of the Hon. Charles 
Anderson, a brother of Colonel Robert Ander- 
son, and ex-Governor of Ohio. I resolved to 
delay answering the letter—for of course 
I must write and thank Mr. Lowell—until I 
had shown it to Governor Anderson. As I 
anticipated, Governor Anderson was much 
interested in the letter. He told me that 
years before, when he was a lawyer in Cin- 
cinnati, he had entertained Mr. Lowell during 

1 He evidently thought the friend a woman. 
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a political convention. In replying to Mr. 
Lowell I mentioned this circumstance, add- 
ing: « Governor Anderson, with characteristic 
modesty, says that you have doubtless for- 
gotten him; but I do not believe that any one 
who ever met so charming a man as Governor 
Anderson—Colonel Anderson, I think he was 
when you saw him—could forget him.» 
This is Mr. Lowell’s reply: 


« HLMWOOD, CAMBRIDGE, MAss., 
May 17, 1890. 
«DEAR Miss CLARKE: Do I remember 
Charles Anderson, —colonel or governor mat- 
ters not, —the handsome, fair-haired, brilliant 
Norseman who, with all his refinement, had a 
look as if he would cheerfully have gone out 


with his battle-axe to a holmgang? One is . 
not blest with suche apparitions. so’ often as » 


to Sxrvet them. I suppose the yellow hair is 
silver now, but men like him do not grow 
older. May I ask of your kindness to convey 
to him my warmest salutations? 

«If I said that birds were better than men 
I was not to be taken too seriously. But you 
shall not put me down in that peremptory 
fashion. Idid n’t say they were better than wo- 
men, didI? You know I did n’t, nor ever will! 

«I have listened more warily to my robins 
since your letter, and find that I was right, 
though I take no credit to myself for what 
was merely a matter of familiar memory. 
During the love-making season they may, and 
often do, sing at any hour of the day. 

«You will be glad to hear that my few 
acres are very birdy this year, and many 
trees full of new homes and songs. I had 
heard such stories of the usurping habits of 
the English sparrow which has been natur- 
alized here that I feared to find our native 
birds diminished. But I think it is not go. 
How I love creatures that can both fly and 
sing! ’T is what we all would if we could. 

«There is something very pleasant to me 
in your letters, and I thank you for them. 
For the first time in my life I have been 
seriously ill this winter, and am still to a 
certain extent invalided by my physician. 
The less I feel myself worth, the pleasanter 
it is to hear that I have been something to 
somebody, especially to one who loves Tenny- 
son, so easily the master of us all. 

« Faithfully yours, 
«J. R. LOWELL.» 


In my second letter I had ventured upon an 
expression of my admiration for Mr. Lowell, 
and, feeling that no words of my own would 
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express my meaning with sufficient delicacy, 
I had made use of a quotation from Tenny- 
son. It is to this that Mr. Lowell refers in 
the last paragraph of his letter. 

But now I found myself in an embarrassing 
position. I felt that I ought not to intrude 
longer upon Mr. Lowell, and yet would it be 
courteous to one of his age and position to 
permit him to write the last letter? I finally 
decided there could be nothing presumptuous 
in writing again, if I made it evident that I 
did not expect him to respond. 

But his unfailing courtesy would not permit 
him to drop the correspondence in that man- 
ner, as the following letter testifies: 


« ELMWOOD, CAMBRIDGE, MASss., 
May 27, 1890. 

« DEAR Miss CLARKE: A line more to thank 
you for your very cordial and in all ways wel- 
come letters. You will understand why I 
cannot undertake any additional regular cor- 
respondence, however agreeable. 

«This gives me the chance to make a cor- 
rection. In my first note to you I mentioned 
that I had been led to raise my opinion of the 
robin as a solo singer by the fine performance 
of one which I had heard this year. But I 
had been deluded. The bird which had shaken 
my opinion turns out to have been a rose- 
breasted grossbeck. All the first part of his 
song is so like that of the robin that I am 
still puzzled by him sometimes; but as he goes 
on he is tempted into variations, voluntaries, 
and raptures of which the robin is quite in- 
capable. It is the difference between Shelley 
and Shenstone. I had seen him only once be- 
fore in my life, and never heard him. But this 
year two pairs of them are, I hope, building 
within my boundaries, and the males sing 
amorpeans from the tops of neighboring 
trees. It is a pleasure to see as well as to 
hear them sing, for this lyrical ecstasy makes 
their wings quiver with the delight of it. "LT is 
a great joy to have them in my old age. 

«I must n’t have more of your sympathy 
than I deserve—pleasant as it is. I am feel- 
ing very well, but have to be very careful of 
myself, which is a bore. I have made the 
wholesome discovery that at seventy one gets 
beyond middle life. Faithfully yours, 

«J. R. LOWELL.» 


I did not know then that these letters were 
penned when Mr. Lowell was suffering from a 
disease which had compelled him to give up out- 
door exercise and continuous literary labor, 
and which a few months later ended his life. 


Mary A. Clarke. 


BULLETIN OF THE NUTTALL 


ON GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATION IN TURDUS 
MIGRATORIUS. 


BY ROBERT RIDGWAY. 


Crrtatn differences between Eastern specimens of the common 
Robin and those from the Rocky Mountains were first pointed out 
by Professor Baird, in his “Review of American Birds” (1864, 
pp. 28, 29), in the following words: “In highly plumaged speci- 
mens from the East the feathers of the interscapular region are 
frequently, even generally, tinged with blackish in their centres, 
passing gradually into ash on the edges, and the black of the head 
ceases to be abruptly defined. There is also usually a well-defined 
whitish tip, half an inch long, to the outer tailfeathers. In Rocky 
Mountain skins the tail is either black, except a very narrow 
whitish edge, or the white tips of Eastern specimens are replaced 
by a dull gray. The black of the head, too, is better defined, the 
interscapular feathers more uniformly ash, and the upper parts 
without the faint brownish wash so frequently seen in Eastern 
specimens. ‘I'here are, however, some exceptions to these features 
in specimens from each locality. The colors generally of Western 
birds appear to be paler.” Again, in the ‘History of North 
American Birds” (Vol. I, p. 25), the same and additional differen- 
ces are alluded to, as follows: “There are some variations, both 
of color and proportions, between Eastern and Western speci- 
mens of the Robin. In the latter there is a tendency to a 
longer tail, though the difference is not marked; and, as a rule, 
they slightly exceed Eastern specimens in size. The broad white 
tip to the lateral tail-feather — so conspicuous a mark of Hastern 
birds — is scarcely to be found at all in any Western ones; and in 
the latter the black of the head is very sharply defined against the 
lighter, clearer ash of the back, there hardly ever being a tendency 
in it to continue backward in the form of central spots to the 
feathers, as is almost constantly seen in Hastern examples; of 
Western specimens, the rufous, too, is appreciably lighter than in 
Eastern.” 

Very extensive material received at’ the National Museum since 
the above was written tends to confirm the constancy of most of 
these differences between Eastern and Western Robins, while other 
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points of diversity, previously overlooked, have been detected, the 
most important being the much blacker tail of Eastern birds, and 
their decidedly shorter wing. 

Upon the whole, the two forms seem to constitute two very 
strongly marked geographical races, which may be distinguished as 
follows : — ; 

T. migratorius. — Wing, 4.85 —5.35 ; tail, 4.10-4.60; bill, from nos- 
tril, .48-.51 ; tarsus, 1.20-1.35; middle toe, .85-—.92.* Inner web of 
outer tail-feather with a distinct white terminal spot.- Tail-feathers of 
adult male dusky black, with slight edging of plumbeus. © Habitat. 
Kastern region, including the whole of Alaska, Eastern Mexico, and the 
eastern border of the Missouri Plains. 

T. propinguus, Ripaw. (MSS.).— Wing, 5.35 — 5.60 ; tail, 4.60 - 4.70; 
bill, from nostril, .50 —.55 ; tarsus, 1.80-—1.35 ; middle toe, .90. Inner 
web of lateral tail-feather with merely a narrower terminal edging of white, 
or with no white whatever. Tail-feathers of adult male dusky slate, with- 
out distinctly paler edges. Habitat. Western regiou, including eastern 
base of Rocky Mountains. 


We find the character of blackish centres to the interscapulars in 
Eastern specimens to be too inconstant a feature to serve as a 
character. No specimens of the Western series are so marked, but 
many Eastern ones, otherwise typical, have no trace of these mark- 
ings. It is a well-known fact that the eggs of the Western Robins 
average considerably larger in size than those of Eastern birds. 


Bull, N,O.0, 2, Jan.,1877.p, &-F. 
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BREEDING HABITS OF THE AMERICAN ROBIN 
(MERULA MIGRATORIA) IN EASTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY REGINALD HEBER HOWE, JR. 


ARRIVAL AND DATES OF NESTING. 


THE arrival of migrant male Robins in Eastern Massachusetts 
occurs early in March, the females about a week later and gener- 
ally by the fifteenth of the month they are to be seen in fair 
numbers in their old haunts. By the tenth of April nests are to 
be found under construction — these early builders as often, I 
think, choosing the bare crotch of a maple, as the more protected, 
both from weather and sight, branches of a spruce or pine. 
Throughout the rest of April and fully two thirds cof May we may 
find nests under construction that’ are to hold the first brood. I 
am inclined to believe that the first arrivals are the early builders 
and that the birds that arrive in late March and early April are 
the birds we find nest constructing in early or mid May. 


MatTING. 


For the same reason that I believe individual Crows and Blue 
Jays are resident in a locality, I believe that a pair of Robins 
that have nested in a certain tree or in a certain area are the 
identical birds that have done so for years. In other words, an 


ornithologist continually in the field in one bit of country year 


after year comes to know the general habits of certain common 
birds, their special ways and traits, and with a degree of cer- 
tainty can assert that they are the same birds he sees the year 
round or that come to his locality yearly. For instance, I know 
of a pair of Robins that nested in a friend’s garden three years 
in succession. Food was placed outside the dining room window 
during their first spring, of which they partook regularly. Each 
successive year they returned to the garden to breed, and on 
arrival would come to be fed at the window as they had been 
accustomed to do. The young were also brought by their parents 
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to be fed, but I have every reason to believe that it was the 
parent birds that returned each year and not a pair of which 
either the male or female were one of the young of the previous 
year. (See Auk, Vol. II, p. 304.) Thus I feel confident that a 
pair of Robins once mated remain so for a number of years until 
separated by injury or death. I can well imagine it to be within 
the range of possibility, that a pair of birds leaving their summer 
home could keep together, joining some flock made up of other 
pairs, and migrate and winter in company; in fact, I think for a 
pair to separate, whose love for each other is as strong as we 
know it to be, and to wander apart never to meet again, seems 
harder to believe than disbelieve. 

The arrival of the males before the females can be explained 
by the male birds of the winter flock starting in advance of their 
less hardy mates (for winter records in the north of various 


species are almost always of male birds), to be followed by the 
females a week or so later when the weather is less severe; and it 
is probable that the more pronounced Robin courtships we see 
going on about us in the spring are the birds who lost their mates 
during the previous winter, remating, and the young of the year 
being wooed for the first time. 


THE CHOOSING OF THE NEST SITE. 


In my careful observing of Robins at the breeding season 
I have only once seen a pair choose a nest site. I chanced to. be 


looking at a female Robin one day (1897) sitting in a crotch of 


a wild cherry tree when she flew to the ground and began chasing 
about a male, evidently her mate. In a minute they both flew to 
the crotch that she had just left and stood peering about; the 
male flew to the ground again in a few seconds and the female 
also flew, returning in a minute with the first few twigs that were 
to form the foundation of the nest. I believe the female chooses 
the site, as it is she who does the greater part of the building. 
Tue Nest SITE. 


‘ 


The Robin’s nest is too common an object to every observer of 
bird life to waste space in describing its various situations. Suf- 
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fice it to say, I have found the nest from two to fifty feet eleva- 
tion, and in almost every growth of tree common to this locality, 
as well as on buildings, and others in such places as old carriages, 
wood piles, etc. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEST. 


Having watched a number of nests during construction, I have 
been able to determine a fair average of the time required, and 
other interesting points. 

After the site has been chosen the building of a substantial 
foundation of twigs, grasses, string, etc., is begun; this finished, 
finer grasses are brought and the bird standing in the centre of 
the foundation draws them round. After the sides of the nest 
have been fairly well made the bird by turning around in the 
nest shapes it to the exact contour of its body, and by pushing 
its breast far down into the nest and raising the primaries, it 
presses the nest with the wrist of the wing into a compact and 
perfect mass. The next work is the plastering with mud; a rainy 
day is generally chosen for this work; the bird brings the mud 
in its bill and, placing it on the inside of the nest, flattens it into 
shape by exactly the methods just described. All that remains 
now is the lining, which is made of fine grasses and which 
adheres to the mud, making a substantial though not a particu- 
larly beautiful nest. 

_ The average measurements of nest are; depth, outside, 3 
inches; depth, inside, 2$ inches; breadth, outside, 63 inches; 
breadth, inside, 4 inches. 

The average period for construction is about six days— the 
longest period, fifteen days and the shortest, three days. The 
weather and whether the female is pressed to drop her eggs 
seem to be the chief explanation of the variation in time. Both 
sexes build, but the bulk of the work is done by the female. 
After a nest has been finished, there is often, in fact generally, 


a delay of from one to four days before laying. 


LayInc AND INCUBATION. 


As far as my observations go, one egg is laid each twenty-four 
hours until the complete set is finished which consists of from 
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two to four eggs (very rarely five in this locality); and if the 
weather is cold the bird often at once begins to set, that is, with 
the laying of the first egg. Otherwise, if the weather is mild, 
setting does not commence until the complete clutch is: laid. 
The eggs are generally laid, I believe, between the hours of 
eleven p.m. and four a. M., but this is at least not always so, 
The average period of incubation is thirteen days, but a variation 
of nearly twenty-four bours is not very uncommon. The female 
incubates almost unassisted: the male, however, I have observed 
in a number of cases, upon the female leaving the nest, takes her 
place, sometimes on the edge of the nest, while at other times he 
settles himself upon the nest, somewhat awkwardly, but in no 
case have I ever seen a male sit for more than three minutes in 
succession. The female does not leave the nest at noon to feed, 
when the heat of the sun is the strongest, as one would suppose, 
but leaves the nest generally about nine to ten a. m. and five to 
six P.M. I have never observed the male feed the female while 
incubating. 


CaRE AND GROWTH OF THE YouNG. 


The young may all be hatched inside of twenty-four hours or 
during a space of three days; this is governed by whether the 
female begins to incubate at the completion of the clutch or, by 
reason of cold weather, at the laying of the first or second ege. 
As soon as the young are hatched both birds commence to supply 
them with food, the male doing his full share. For the first few 
days the young apparently do not need much nourishment only 
warmth, for the female leaves the nest but rarely during this 
period. The eyes of the young open on the sixth day, and from 


the third day on, the rapidity of feather growth is astounding. 
The parents are now kept busy from morn till eve supplying the 
wants of the young, the birds bringing food to the nest nearly 
twenty times per hour, 


The method of keeping the nest clean from the excrement of 
the young is interesting. Each time the female comes to the 
nest with food she stands, after delivering the morsel, until one 
of the young, having elevated its hinder parts, excretes on the 
edge of the nest, when she stoops forward and apparently szwa/- 
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Zows+ the excrement. I have also observed that at times she 
would not swallow the excrement but carry it in her bill from the 
nest. During the last few days the young are in the nest they 
spend most of their time preening themselves. 

During the period the young are in the nest I have never 
observed the male to sit, but I know of a reported instance where 
a male was known to do so. The young rarely all leave the nest 
at once, under natural conditions, but the nest is empty generally 
about fourteen days after the young hatch; they remain, however, 
for over a week in the immediate neighborhood of the nest, cared 
for by their parents. Young birds in this locality may be seen 
on wing as early as May rs. 


SECOND Broops. 


The second brood is never, as far as my observations go, raised 
from the same nest but from another constructed in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the former one. I have no evidence and do not 
believe that a third brood is ever raised, but not uncommonly, 
fresh eggs are to be found late in July and young birds late in 


August. 


Period of Entire Species of |Elevation 
Period of 


Construc- Nesting ares 


ain in Nest. 


Incubation. 


tion. Eggs. Period. Nest in. 


Period Young 


15 days. | 12 days 2ohrs. | 15 days. 45 days. Spruce. 


4 
deserted. § Woodbine, 
| l piazza. 

2 13 days. 16 days. | 38 days. | Spruce. 
4 blown down. =) Spruce. 
3 13 days 5 hrs. 11 days. 36 days. Cedar. 
4 

3) 


3 


13 days. Weitere a eaicie” or Wild cherry. 
13 days. 12, { approx. Spruce. 
| (30 days. 
I taken. | Apple. 
deserted. - | Oak. 
iS — — | —_—— Elm. 

| 
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4 days. 4 taken. =——— Oak. 


Aver- 6 days. 13 days. 14 days. | 47 days. 
age. | 


‘The bird may eject the excrement after flying to some distance from the 
nest. 
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SUMMER ROBIN ROOSTS. 
BY WILLIAM BREWSTER. 


Peruaps the greatest charm of ornithology is that its pursuit 
yields surprises when they are least expected. Especially true is 
this of the study of birds’ habits, for a close watch kept on even 
the commoner species is sure, sooner or later, to reveal facts not 
in the books. Nor is this strange, for a lifetime is not long 
enough for fathoming all the secrets of the woods and fields 
immediately about one’s home, while the general subject is 
inexhaustible. _ Moreover, a discovery which comes early and 
easily to one may long elude others equally vigilant. Yet who 
would suspect that at this late day, there could be an unwritten 
page in the life history of our Robin (Merula migratoria), a 
species of unusually general distribution, abundant nearly every- 
where, and probably familiar to a larger number of people than 
any other bird on this continent? Nevertheless no author whom 
I have consulted so’much as mentions the fact that Robins, 
while still in their summer haunts, form roosts* which are re- 
sorted to regularly night after night and season after season by 
hundreds or even thousands. Such gatherings, however, are by 
no means uncommon in Massachusetts, and they doubtless occur 
throughout the entire North, wherever Robins abound. 

Possibly. they have been neglected rather than overlooked. 
In either case I hope to show that they are not without interest 
and importance. What I have to say of them proceeds chiefly 
from personal experience, but I have also drawn freely from the 
notes of Messrs. Faxon, Batchelder and Torreyy, to all of whom 
I am indebted for much valuable aid in the preparation of this 
paper. 

Our Massachusetts Robin roosts are invariably in low-lying 
woods which are usually swampy and are composed of such de- 


*It has been known for some time of course, that Robins form large roosts while 
in their winter quarters in the South, but no very exact or precise information con- 
cerning these roosts seems to have been thus far recorded. 

{Mr. Torrey has written an article on this subject for the October issue of the 
‘Atlantic Monthly.’ It will relate, I understand, chiefly to a roost at Melrose High- 
lands which he has studied closely, 
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Or all the nearly eight hundred spe- 
cies of North American birds, the robin 
is without question the one most gener- 
ally known. Its great commonness and 
wide distribution have something to do 
with this fact, but can hardly be said 
to account for it altogether. The red- 
eyed vireo has almost as extensive a 
range, and at least in New England is 
possibly more numerous; but except 
among ornithologists it remains a stran- 
ger, even to country-bred people. Not 
long ago a man, whose writings show 
him to be an exceptionally intelligent 
lover of things out-of-doors, wrote to me 
that to the best of his knowledge he had 
neyer seen a vireo of any kind. The 
robin owes its universal recognition part- 
ly to its size and perfectly distinctive 
dress, partly to its early arrival in the 
spring, but especially to the nature of 
its nesting and feeding habits, which 
bring it constantly under every one’s eye. 

It would seem impossible, at this late 
day, to say anything new about so famil- 
iar a bird; but the robin has one inter- 
esting and remarkable habit, to which 
there is no allusion in any of our sys- 
tematic ornithological treatises, so far as 
I am aware, although many individual 
observers must have taken notice of it. 
T mean the habit of roosting at night in 
large flocks, while still on its breeding 
grounds, and lone before the close of 
the breeding season." 

Toward the end of summer, two years 
ago, I saw what looked like a daily pas- 
sage back and forth of small companies 
of robins. A friend, living in another 
town, had noticed similar occurrences, 


1 Six years ago, in the summer of 1884, Mr. 
William Brewster discovered such a general 
roost in Belmont, Mass., The place has been 
used ever since for the same purpose, and is 
frequently mentioned in the following pages. 
Just as my manuscript is ready for the printer, 


and more than once we discussed the 
subject; agreeing that such movements 
were probably not connected in any way 
with the grand southward migration, 
which, so far as we could judge, had 
not yet commenced, but that birds must 
be flying to and from some nightly re- 
sort. The flocks were small, however, 
and neither of us suspected the full sig- 
nificance of what we had seen. 

On the 19th of July, 1889, the same 
friend informed me that one of our 
Cambridge ornithologists had found a 
robin roost in that city,—a wood in 
which great numbers of birds congre- 
gated every night. Thisled me to keep 
a sharper eye upon my own robins, 
whom I had already noticed repeating 
their previous year’s actions. Hvery 
evening, shortly before and after sun- 
set, they were to be seen flying, now 
singly, now by twos and threes, or 
even by the half dozen, evidently on 
their way to some rendezvous. I was 
suspicious of a rather distant hilltop 
covered with pine-trees; but before I 
could make it convenient to visit the 
place at the proper hour, I discovered, 
quite unexpectedly, that the roost was 
close by the very road up and down 
which I had been walking: an isolated 
piece of swampy wood, a few acres in 
extent, mostly a dense growth of gray 
birehes and swamp white oaks, but with 
a sprinkling of maples and other decid- 
uous trees. It is bounded on the further 
side by a wet meadow; at the eastern 
end by a little ice-pond, with a dwelling- 
house and other buildings beside it, all 
within a stone’s throw of the wood. 


Mr. Brewster informs me that he is to treat 
the subject in the next issue of The Auk, — 
for October, 1890, — to which I am happy to 
refer readers who may wish a more thorough 
discussion of the matter than I have been able 
to give. 
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A WINTER ROBIN ROOST IN MISSOURI, AND OTHER 
ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY O. WIDMANN. 
I. OcroseEr, 1893. 


Mr. Witu1aM Brewster and Mr. Bradford Torrey made us 
acquainted with the Robin’s summer roost. They tell us that the 
roosting flights diminish rapidly after the middle of September 
and that by the end of the first week in October the roosts are 
practically deserted. 

This corresponds to what is going on at the winter roost. As 
the Robin deserts the former, it appears at the latter, and at the 
particular roost of which I will speak now, the maximum of 
frequency is reached by the middle of October, when the roosting 
birds must be numbered by thousands and, perhaps, tens of 
thousands. 

This roost is situated sixty miles northwest of St. Louis inthe 
northeast corner of Lincoln County, Missouri. It is a wide, open 
marsh, between King’s Lake on the west and the Mississippi 
River on the east, near to the former, but about two miles from 
the latter. The ground is highest along King’s Lake and lowest 
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half a mile east of it, where the rain and overflow leave a deep 
and long slough. The marsh dries up slowly during the summer 
and in dry seasons the slough may even become nearly or entirely 
dry in fall. 

The higher levels of the marsh are cultivated and, when visiting 
the ground in October, we may find parts of it sown to wheat 
while on others corn has been shocked and some of the marsh 
grass has been made into hay and put up in large stacks. 

King’s Lake is fringed by a nice growth of trees among which 
we recognize pinoaks, elms, soft maples, pecans, persimmons, 
honey locusts, willows and in the fore ground several fine specimens 
of red haw, covered with scarlet fruit, which together with the 
adjoining farm buildings make a most picturesque landscape. 

The lower parts of the marsh, with the exception of the slough 
itself, are overgrown with reeds! five feet high, bending over in all 
directions. ‘These reeds are matted into a regular thicket which 
is not easily penetrated. In the fall the reeds are dry and yellow, 
some cinnamon and even dark chestnut brown. 

It is in these reeds that the Robin finds a safe retreat for the 
night, sheltered equally well from wind and cold, rain and snow, 
and comparatively safe from prowling enemies. During the day 
nothing betrays the roost. Not a Robin is seen in the neighbor- 
hood all forenoon and for several hours of the afternoon. An 
hour or two before sunset a few may arrive and stay in the trees 
along King’s Lake, but nobody would suspect anything extra- 
ordinary until half an hour before sunset when the great influx 
begins. 

The new arrivals no more fly to the trees but alight on the 
ground, some in the wheat field, some in the meadows, some on 
the corn and hay stacks, but thé majority flies directly into the 
reeds, while the others shift from place to place until they, too, 
disappear. They do not come in troops like Blackbirds, but the 
whole air seems for a while to be filled with them, and standing 
in the marsh, one can easily see that they come from all points of 
the compass, all aiming toward a certain tract of reeds, a piece 


"Known in botanical works as fresh-water card-grass (Spartina cynosuroides 


Willd.). 
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of about forty acres on some of the lowest ground where the last 
remains of water are now vanishing, leaving heaps of dead and 
dying fishes in the puddles (mostly dog, cat, and buffalo fishes). 

When unmolested the Robins are not long in settling down and 
out of sight amongst the high and thickly matted reeds, and it is 
not nearly dark when the last has disappeared and nothing 
indicates the presence of so many thousand Robins but an 
occasional clatter, soon to give way to entire silence. If one 
enters their domain at night, they start with a scold, one by one, 
and not until one approaches very closely, to drop down again at 
no great distance. 

Associating with them in the roost sleep a goodly number of 
Rusty Blackbirds, while the Bronzed Grackles keep somewhat 
apart. ‘They arrive in troops with the last Robins and leave also 
a little later in the morning. 

The Robin leaves its roost with the break of day, in about the 
same mysterious way in which it came. For a few minutes the 
whole air is alive with Robins, not in troops or heading in 
certain directions, but every one seems to follow another route, 
some moving at moderate heights through the misty air, but the 
greater number rise rapidly, though with laborious wing, heavy 
with dew, in order to gain the drier and purer atmosphere above, 


where they disappear as mere specks in the first rays of the just 


now rising sun. 

Where are they going? The sun is hardly high enough in the 
sky to throw its soft light on the dew-drops in the marsh when 
not a single Robin is either heard or seen. Several clouds of 
Grackles have swept over the marsh with heavy, whistling wing 
and have disappeared in the distance; the marsh now seems 
deserted. Silence reigns. The sun’s rays are beginning to 
soften the chilliness of the October air. The Leconte’s Sparrow 
creeps stealthily up to an elevated position to dry its wet dress in 
the sunshine. Swamp and Song Sparrows leave the reeds to 
visit the tussocks in the oozy slough. The two Marsh Wrens come 
out of their retreat for moments to air their tiny wings. Snipes 
and Pectoral Sandpipers are at work on the softer parts of the 
slough. Rails sneak from under the decaying leaves of water- 
plants and the Marsh Hawk has occupied its favorite perch in 
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the swamp. A few Rusties may still linger in the neighborhood 
but no Robin is heard or seen. Where did they all go? 

It takes considerable quantities of food to satisfy so many 
thousands of birds and we should therefore not wonder to find 
them fifty and more miles away from the roost, visiting certain 
known feeding grounds or wandering in search of new ones and 
still return in the evening to the same roost, day by day, for 
weeks, and some of them even for months. 

With the advent of severe winter weather, generally about the 
middle or last part of November, the great majority leave this 
northern roost, presumably for another roost in more southern 
climes,! but enough remain in ordinary seasons, such as 1893-94, 
throughout the winter, to send detachments on foraging expedi- 
tions to regions as far away as St. Louis County. Suppose a 
frosty morning in midwinter, with the sun just rising in its cold 
splendor, finds us standing in the wooded bottomland on the 
right bank of the Missouri River, near Creve Ccur Lake, 
thirty-five miles southeast of the roost. Flickers have just left 
their sleeping apartments in the high old timber and are gathering 
on tree-tops to enjoy the first rays of the rising orb. Troops of 
Red-winged Blackbirds and smaller parties of Cowbirds have 
passed by, coming from a neighboring roost. The first Crows 
are appearing on the scene, tired by the uninterrupted flight from 
the distant roost. It is now ten minutes since the sun is in the 
sky, when all at a sudden the startling notes of the Robin are 
heard overhead and a dozen or so alight in the tree-tops to rest a 
minute or two. While we are yet watching them, a few more are 
seen coming from the same direction in the northwest and after 
making things lively for a few moments, calling and chattering, 
all are gone, proceeding on their tour through St. Louis County. 
We may meet them again, some time during the day, somewhere 
along the border of a shallow water or in the recesses of a dilapi- 
dated forest, feeding among the debris in company with several 
kinds of Sparrows, Bluebirds and similar braves who risk their 
lives to prove the mildness of a Missouri winter. 


1Since writing the above I have visited, in the last week of October, a ver 
g D My 


large roost in the flags of Indian Slough, a branch of the St. Francis River, 
southern Missouri, not far from the Arkansas state line. 
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Later in the winter, the habits of the Robin change. Those 
who left this roost return no more in spring. With the very first 
awakening of spring the old Robin’s love for home surroundings 
no longer allows of his wandering forth and back through the 
land like an aimless tramp ; he no longer finds pleasure or seeks 
safety in hiding in the swamps like a thief. His only desire is to 
hurry to his old breeding grounds as fast as vanishing snow and 
melting ice permit. He braves all dangers and the rigors of late 
winter weather like a man, content with the all-inspiring company 
of his devoted spouse. 


II. APRIL 12, 1894. 


What a transformation has been going on at the site of the 
Robin’s roost! Everything looks changed! The corn-shocks 
have been removed, the field ploughed and the marsh-grasses, 
even the flags, have been burnt to the ground. For miles around 
the level ground looks black and bare. No Robin and no Black- 
bird could be expected to roost on this charred waste; and it is 
questionable if any birds at all visit such an uninviting solitude. 
But let us try ; let us go over the entire tract and see if it is really 
forsaken. 

What at first seemed a universally and equally charred plain 
proves by closer inspection to be a checker-board of tracts, some 
lately burnt, some, not yet touched by fire, have only been 
trampled down by grazing animals, and in the region of the 
slough we find small islands of high and tangled grass, which 
have been saved from destruction by a belt of moist ground 
intervening. The winter and early spring have been exception- 
ally dry; the water in the slough or lake, as it is called where 
free from plant growth, is very low, nowhere more than six 
inches deep. There are large mud-flats from which the water is 
just receding. Adjoining these are zones of mire covered with 
the remains of withered spatter dock, and these in turn are sur- 
rounded by a girdle of partly burnt flags. 

But we have not been on the ground long before we detect 
our error. The marsh is not the dreary void for which we took 
it. We have hardly reached the old cornfield, lately turned over 
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to be worked into a new cornfield —if only the Mississippi will 
be merciful enough to spare it from an untimely flood — when 
we notice that on and between the large clods everything seems 
alive with little birds. And how busy they are! Those nearest 
to us run in stooping attitude as fast as they can long distances 
down the furrows; the others walk by fits and starts with 
watchful eye, darting right and left, to pick up the bread and 
meat which the plow so kindly exposed. Now and then one will 
fly up into the air, ten or more feet, and with a dexterous turn 
will overtake a fleeing insect. This is a flock of Titlarks or 
Pipits, Anthus pensilvanicus ; perhaps a hundred of the sprightly 
birds, and as long as they stay with us the marsh will not be the 
desolate wilderness for which at first we took it. They have a 
way of enlivening a region in the most interesting manner. They 
are not always on the ploughed field, and when they leave it and 
take to wing as if to say good-bye forever, they will shortly be 
back again and try another piece of ground, the very one which 
has been charred so recently that the cinders still preserve the 
shape of the plant of which they formed the frame. 

And even if not seen their endearing voice is so often in the 
air, that we are always cognizant of their presence. Small parties 
follow us to the mud-flats in the lake and even walk deliberately 
into the water, up to the belly, to obtain a toothsome morsel 
from below its surface. 

Though belonging to the Wagtail family, the wagging of the 
tail does not play such a conspicuous réle as one might suppose. 
Indeed, it is only performed when its owner is in a sort of excite- 
ment, especially when in a state of undecision, where the fluc- 
tuations of its mind are expressed in, or at least correspond with, 
the vacillations of its tail. 

The white tailfeathers do not form such a distinguishing 
feature as they do in Junco, for instance. ‘The white is but little 
visible when the bird takes wing, but it shows very plainly on 
alighting, when the fully spread tail-feathers check the force of 


the descent. The dress they wear this time of the year varies 


greatly in intensity and in color with the individual. The 
cinnamon-buff of the lower part is mostly of a yellow cast, but 
not seldom a decidedly reddish hue. ‘The amount of dark spots 
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is also greatly differing and some have even a pronounced 
maxillary line, enclosing a white chin and running down to a black 
patch in the middle of the breast. Some appear to be really 
blue above, others decidedly greenish. Their note is a short 
tsit-tstit and the flight at first a fitful jumping from one side to 
the other, then undulatory like a Goldfinch’s, changing at last 
to a more protracted rise and fall not unlike a Horned Lark’s. 
But Anthus is not the only inhabitant of the lonely marsh. 
Sometimes when a flock goes up we hear besides the well-known 
tsit-tsilit another note of abrupt sharpness, which can hardly 
belong to the gentle Pipit. It must come from a wilder bird, who 
only frequents the same feeding ground and goes up when they 
go. It is no less a personage than Smith’s Longspur, Calcarius 
pictus, and if we go carefully over the ground we shall soon make 
its acquaintance. It needs care, because, when alone by them- 
selves, they do not go up as readily as Anthus. We may walk 


right among them and they will not fly up; they only run with 
lowered head a few yards away from us and squat until we have 
passed. ‘They use any depression to hide in, and on the low 
grounds they have not to run far, since nearly every square yard 
has its crawfish hill. 

Upon the slightest indication of their presence we stop and 
look about us, scrutinizing every foot of ground. Before long, 
we may see one, two, three or more around us, some with con- 
spicuous white shoulders, light gray and dark, black-striped head 
and yellowish napes; others without the white on the shoulders, 
comparatively plain birds, females. There is an obvious simi- 
larity of the under parts with that of the Titlark. 

‘They give us plenty of time to look at every one, but as soon as 
one goes up with its sharp alarm-note, immediately birds are seen 
to rise from twenty different points around us, go straight and in 
spirals up above us, all showing in a striking manner the white 
patches on the under wing-coverts and the white outer tail-feathers ; 
emitting their wild click, they hover right above our heads, go 


higher and higher until they gain an altitude, where even the 
best field-glass can reach them no more. Though they go high, 
they do not go far and after a little manceuvring may come down 


again and settle within half a mile of the spot from where they 
rose. 
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But while we are busy watching them, a troop of thirty Golden 
Plovers sweeps by, low over the marsh, and seeing us, they draw 
a few wide circles around us in a style which in beauty and 
precision of execution cannot be surpassed. 

When satisfied that all is safe, they alight, all at once, as if 
moved by a single thought, all at the very same moment, and 
keep standing close together, all in one bunch, all pointing the 
head one way, all motionless for several seconds, all eyes fixed 
upon the suspicious looking intruder. They are most beautiful 
creatures; the symmetrically shaped body with head, neck, wings, 
tail and legs, all in the most pleasing harmony of proportions ; 
the large, intelligent, dark eye, set off to best advantage by a pure 
white curve, half encircling it and running down along the side 
of the neck; the back reflecting golden light, while the white 
underparts begin to show dark cloudings, in some few even a 
black area, 

Now they begin to feed, running swiftly over the newly burnt 
ground, gathering food at every run, when suddenly they spy a 
large body of others of their kind, coming nearer and nearer, in 
a long-stretched line, filling the air with a medley of melodious 


whistles in many different keys —and up they go like a flash to 
join their passing brothers. The whole troop, perhaps 500 in all, 
manceuvres now in common and like a regiment of the best 


drilled soldiers, they perform the most astonishing evolutions in 
turns and sweeps, now high, now low, now all a flash of brightest 
gold, then all a streak of silvery white, almost vanishing from view 
in the distant sky, to return with lightning rapidity so low as to 
almost touch the ground with the tip of their long, swift pinions. 

The marsh is after all not the deserted waste for which it might 
be taken, and though the April moon rises upon it without throw- 
ing the shadow of high and floating grasses upon slumbering 
Robins and Blackbirds, as it did in fall, its soft light is reflected 
from many a golden back of north-bound wanderers who need no 
shelter during night but nestle down upon a lawn-like ground, 
and, judging from the countless number of white spots that mark 
their stay, return to their favorite roost for several nights. 

And we have not yet visited the slough or lake, as it is called. 
It is just full of life and the birds there have to-day a holiday. 
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They seem to feel at home and when disturbed are loath to leave. 
This out-of-the-way slough is at times a true asylum for the poor 
hunted game-birds. A few St. Louis business men have acquired 
the sole right to hunt with the intention to spend the Sundays 
here a-hunting ; but the county officials found it good to enforce 
the law which forbids shooting on Sundays. The consequence is 
that the birds have a good time generally and on some days it 
looks asif it were a veritable paradise for Ducks and Snipes, when 
they feed unmolested from morn till night. 

If we slowly and carefully approach, there will be a little stir 
among them, but soon all will resume their vocation, especially 
when the day is cool and birds are hungry. In such weather the 
Snipes do not lie still but feedallday. See, one walks in the water 
just in front of us, knee-deep, unmindful of our presence, con- 
tinually thrusting the long bill into the mud below, immersing the 
face to the edge of the eye. 

A party of Mallards, an equal number of males and females, is 
swimming in the water, only a hundred yards away. They try to 
hide behind the spatter dock, the females at least, but the beau- 
tiful greenheads will never for a moment turn their watchful eye 
from us, and if we should make the least suspicious demonstration, 
all would be up at once. 

Six Pectoral Sandpipers, Z7inga maculata, come with a song, 
and, after alighting near the edge of the water, make immediately 
into it and begin to feed, picking at every step. 

The slough forms here a small lake, a few inches deep, in fact 
just deep enough to allow two Yellow-legs, Zofanus flavipes, to 
wade all over its midst, while the Pectoral Sandpipers with their 
shorter legs must remain along its edge. Thus they feed together 
for hours, if undisturbed, and we have ample opportunity to com- 
pare their appearance and behavior. At first sight, their dress 
seems pretty much alike, but the back of Totanus is finer and 
darker mottled, and viewed from thé side the black wing-tips form 
a conspicuous patch, completely hiding the white upper tail- 
coverts, while in Tringa the corresponding region shows a white 
area, formed by the upper and lower tail-coverts. The superciliary 
in both birds is only obvious when the birds are seen from in 
front ; the face of Tringa is more Snipe-like, the bill of Totanus is 
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darker, longer, straighter. There is no jerking with the head in 
Tringa as in Totanus. The former goes up with a Swallow-like 


note, the latter with a loud whistle, which it sometimes utters 
while in the water, and not seldom does it stretch its leg or raise 
its wings straight overhead, to show the pretty lining of that 
powerful wing which makes him such a wonderfully swift flyer. 

As the Yellow-legs go up and fly away from us, the white tail 
is a striking object and when on wing the long and slender body, 
with legs sticking way out behind, is a peculiar sight. The white 
outer tail-feather of Tringa is just visible as a white margin and 
when the bird is speeding through the air it has some resemblance 
to a Swallow. 

The Pectorals, though there are always a few together, seem 
disposed to be quarrelsome at this season, and frequent bickerings 
occur, in which they jump up against each other and utter some- 
thing like bad language. 

Following the border of the slough we come upon many solitary 
Snipes; they go up but do not leave the slough, which is about a 
mile in length, and has the shape of anS. In the peninsulas formed 
by the curves of the S the grass and weeds have escaped the fire 
entirely and remain in their original wilderness. Here is where 
the Savanna and Swamp Sparrows find a retreat to their liking, and 
the old Red-winged Blackbird is occupying a perch on one of the 
few small bushes, in which his last year’s nest is still hanging. 
He declares with wonderful perseverance over and over again that 
he is the owner of the patch. 

A pair of Shovellers, Spatula clypeata, tly low over the slough, 
and, as our eyes follow admiringly the showy birds, we detect a 
bunch of Blue-winged Teals, which upon nearer approach go up 
in pairs with a soft, peculiar whistle. Troops of Pipits and Golden 
Plovers come towards evening to bathe and drink and leave again. 
On a part of the marsh set aside for pasturage and with the old 
grass pretty thick in places, a number of small birds spring up and 
fly a few rods, low over the ground, and drop out of sight. Using 
a little strategy we succeed in driving one to the border of the 
slough, where he perches in full view and allows an easy identi- 
fication: a Leconte Sparrow in high plumage, deep yellow head 
and neck with almost black stripes and markings in sharp contrast. 


Sieg Prasopy, Nesting of Krider's Hawh. Ton 


Approaching stealthily a small, isolated pool a pair of Baldpates 
is very much surprised to be so rudely disturbed and starts off with 
exclamations of genuine disgust. 


We leave the marsh and as we near the farm a fine old Marsh 
Hawk, with azure on his back and a ray of sunset scattered over 
the breast, is started from a fence post. Traversing a patch of 
high weeds we are greeted on all sides by farewells of a restless 
throng of Tree Sparrows, assembled here to fix the day or rather 
the night for the approaching departure. With the exception of 
the Red-wings all birds, which we have met to-day, are only 
transient guests, and another week or two will carry off the last 
of them to the northward. The scene will then be changed and 
will be very different from what we saw to-day, since other 
forms of life will take the places of the departed ones. 
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Destruction of Robins in a Storm.— There occurred on Long Island 
about midnight, Friday, August 29, the most severe electric storm I have 
ever witnessed. During my forty years of residence at Floral Park, I have 
never known a summer storm so severe as to kill any mature bird in full 
strength, but the one above referred to annihilated the Robins that live in 
the trees about my lawn. Thirty-six were picked up the next morning 
on about an acre of ground, and others in the near vicinity brought the 
total up to about fifty. The English Sparrows were very abundant also 
but very few were killed; the Starlings escaped uninjured as far as I can 
learn. I have hardly seen a Robin since that fatal night. The storm was 
accompanied by high wind although not severe enough to uproot trees or 
break branches to any considerable extent, but it was accompanied by the 
heaviest downpour of rain I have seen in many years and lasted for a con- 
siderable time. j 

The birds were evidently blown out of the trees where they were roosting 
and perished from the awful wetting they were subjected to on the ground..g 
— Joun Lewis Cuttps, Floral Park, N.Y. Agir 30, 0c. 19% ni a 


Morning Awakening Notes at Jefferson Highland, N. H.— Mr. 
Francis H. Allen in his general note in ‘ The Auk,’ January, 1915, p. 110, 
again calls in question the genuineness of the early songs which precede the 
singing of the Robin as morning songs given in response to the break of day, 
still regarding them as songs of night. Others may share in some measure 
his incredulity. I desire, therefore, that my records obtained at Jefferson 
Highland, N. H., should remove this doubt, for they show conclusively 
season by season that there not only do Song Sparrows and Chipping 
Sparrows habitually sing several times before the Robin, but that Wood 
Pewee and Alder Flycatcher are always much earlier singers, and that 


and adventitious, due to the caprice of the bird, occasionally heard, but 
not to be regularly looked for and with certainty heard. These earliest 
songs after the first light of dawn are unfailingly given and can be looked 
for with certainty of realization. 

In the hour preceding visible dawn, which in days of earliest sunrise at 
Jefferson is 2.30 o’clock or a little before, I have very, very few times heard 
any expression of song, yet I have often been awake at one o’clock and 
remained awake listening carefully until I have gone out at two o’clock or a 
few minutes thereafter. Whereas, as the time of 2.30 approaches, it is 
usual to hear the first songs from one, two, or three birds which are within 
range of hearing, and these songs are followed by repetitions from the same 
birds or from other birds at infrequent intervals for a time, until their 
awakening is more complete. So it has been my practice to be out shortly 
after 2 o’clock, when not before; in season for these first responses to the 
break of day, and experience has shown that the birds’ awakening begins 
with these songs, given when the dawn has already visibly brightened the 
eastern sky. 

The Ovenbird’s early flight song, which is heard quite unfailingly at 
dawn, is its twilight song, equally so in the morning as in the evening and 
late afternoon. It can be depended upon, at least in the woodlands of 
Jefferson Highland, and it must be borne in mind that my testimony on 
the whole subject of the morning awakening is the result of my experience 
in this mountain hamlet, where there is broad expanse of sky and complete 
silence reigns, when the day opens, broken only by the birds as they awake 
and sing.— Horace W. Wricut, Boston, Mass. 
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